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if / The T. B. M.— 
the call of the sea 








CoNDEMNED to the treadmills of the 

roaring, callous city—harried and 

hustled by relentless duties—bound 

to the wheels of meaningless con- 

ventions—no wonder human bodies 
weary and brains falter. 

And all the while a few miles, or 

a few hours away the sea calls— 

whispering of rest and relaxation in 

the sun-warmed salt air—of an 

exhilarating gallop on the beach — 

of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic City waiting with 
luxurious comforts and unobtrusive hospitality. 

In advertising Chalfonte-Haddon Hall we continuously 
expose the Robots of industrialism to the contagion of 
healthful rest, delightful surroundings, a delicious cuisine 
and the option of a variety of interesting recreations. 














As a result, in a resort where business tends to be highly 
seasonal, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall is always in season and 
enjoys an all-year popularity. 





N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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A. J. Glover, for twenty-seven years 
editor of Hoard’s Dairyman, is inter- 
nationally known as an authority on Some 
dairy farm practice. Mr. Glover is an 
outstanding leader for progress and in 
the last quarter century bas attained 
national leadership in promoting prac- 
tical development of scientific dairying. 


question: 


doubtful 
ture Of 
“Standard” editors know farming. _— 
essiy. 
the chai 
put befo 
turers, ff 
t certai 
There 
ing on | 


They are intimate with every farm activity 
—from plowing the fields to marketing the 
crop. Through personal contact .. . in 
hundreds of meetings . . . at institutes and 
agricultural short courses—‘Standard” edi- 
tors are in constant touch with their readers. 


Backed by this familiarity with farm condi- swer the 
tions, they are well equipped to interpret specific 
scientific findings for practical application. f 


“Standard” readers realize this. That is why 
they so consistently follow the leadership of 
“Standard” publications. That, also, is why 
the advertiser in the Standard Farm Paper 
Unit is assured consideration of his written 
message. 


EIGHT PAPERS REACHING 2,350,000 FARM HOMES 


American Agriculturist Hoard’s Dalryman Progressive Farmer and 

Breeder's Gazette Nebraska Farmer ithern Ruralist 

Farmer and Farm, Stock Prairie Farmer Wallaces’ Farmer and 
and Home lowa Homestead 


STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 


NEW YORK—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Easte 
Managers, 250 Park Avenue. 


CHICAGO—Standard Farm Papers, Ine., Daily New 
Building. 
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Can Branded Staples Compete with 
the Chains’ Private Brands? 


Some Deeply Significant Questions Raised by the Coffee Situation 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


bread advertisers have lost out to 
the chains? (Last year A & P’s 
bread sales alone totaled 575,000,000 


IS the price appeal supplanting 
the advertiser’s appeal of qual- 


more will 


tor 


iy? To be specific, 

price—as featured by the chain 

prove to be a more power- 

jul appeal than quality—as fea- 

tured by manufacturers of adver- 
tised brands? 

And if the answer to both these 


pounds. ) 

If those questions are to be an- 
swered in the affirmative, many 
food advertisers have a dreary fu- 
ture ahead. 

If the national coffee advertiser 
is to hold his market, will he be 


/ questions is an unequivocal “yes’ 
Q)S: t, if it is even a somewhat compelled to meet the chain with 
“ves,” what is the fu- ‘price for price?” Assuming that 
he does attempt to meet the chain 
These questions aren't asked aim- with the price appeal, can he do 
7 lessly. They are questions that it at a profit? There is a sub- 
woud the chain stores haye definitely stantial advertising differential be- 
ng the put before a variety of manufac- tween the chain's and the national 
~~ turers, particularly the advertisers advertiser’s sales and advertising 
es and of certain food staples. costs. I have been told that present 


»” edi- 
eaders. 


condi- 
erpret 
cation. 


is why 
hip of 
s why 
Paper 
yritten 


ern Ruralist 
’ Farmer and 
Homestead 


There is no better way of get- 
ting on the trail of an honest an- 
swer than by getting down to a 
specific case. So let's consider 
coffee, for with this product all 
the questions raised above are un- 
leniably very much to the fore. 

In 1930 A & P's 15,737 stores 
sold 190,850,000 pounds of its 
three brands of coffee. In 1929 
A & P’s 15,418 stores sold 142,- 
10,000 pounds of its three brands 
i coffee. The 1930 gain over 1929 
as 48,850,000 pounds—probably 
nearly as much as the total sales 
Mf the best selling national brand. 
What does this steady and amaz- 
ing growth of A & P’s coffee sales 

in terms of the national 
? Does it portend the decline 

f the national brand and does it 
ignify that the national coffee ad- 
ertiser is losing his market to the 
hains in the same manner national 


advertising costs on the national 
coffee brands vary from four to 
nine cents per pound. The chain's 
advertising costs average less than 
two cents per pound. 

With the chain content to work 
on a small margin of profit, it ap- 
pears that the manufacturer is at 
a distinct disadvantage when it 
comes to bucking the chain's price 
appeal, for if the advertiser were 
to reduce his price to the chain's 
level it would probably result in 
a merry price war, with the chain 
in the more advantageous position. 

Furthermore, in the coffee busi- 
ness the advertiser cannot claim 
that he is the only one who knows 
how to prepare quality coffees— 
or that he controls the quality cof- 
fee market. We must take into 
consideration that the A & P has 
been in the coffee business as long 
as, if not longer than any of the 


Table of Contents on page 142 
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best known established brands, and 
that if experience is worth any- 
thing in any business, the A & P 
should be able to turn out as fine 
a brand of coffee. I am told by 
impartial coffee experts that the 
A & P brands represent 
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pended on other products usually 
develops a far greater and more 
intensive distribution with greater 
sales per advertising dollar cost. 

One of the reasons why the cof- 
fee advertiser is faced with a com. 





just about as fine a 
quality as is obtainable 
in the market today. 
Therefore, as the larg- 
est coffee roasters and 
importers in the world, 
A & P should have no 
difficulty in competing 
in quality with any of 
the advertisers. 

am also informed 
that A & P varies the 
blends of its brand to 
meet the particular taste 
of each section of the 
country. For example, 
the 8 O’Clock brand is 
quite different in blend 
in the South and in the 
North. The Red Circle 
brand, while a big seller 
in the East, does not 
sell so well as its other 
brands in Chicago, be- 
cause that particular 
blend does not appeal 
to Chicago coffee drink- 
ers. In other words, it 
is not quality that sells 
coffee so much as taste, 


for the 


A&P 





NATIONAL COFFEE WEEK) 


nation that drinks tne most coffee 


oe 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST Corrers 
AT SPECIAL LOW PRictEs 
IN A&P FOOD STORES 


Ei... O'CLOCK .. muvano ntuow » 19 


FS... CIRCLE .. wren. rurr-soon = ® 23: 


fe 
Fa BOKAR ... exavisive Atoms ano mavor * 27 
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Dir eie man tn Ath f Oe ON Rt Sees Baba 
nd these’ famous tends are bought hy the greatest sumber of coffee drinkers 
In the few months ws: Cnter papmior calfom ale mpoe) proank 
sts Coffee Service, our © BERCNUT -* 
creased tremendously. So we are able to Det sows - 
make specially attractive prices during = oe 
National Coffee Week, thus giving you an — 

Coffee satisfaction is amare’ >) A&P 

Choe serous 

oe The Coffee we met pour Te 
Frethiy Roweed 
and « Bookler containing » 








COFFEE SERVICE 








and the taste is all in 
the blend. In each case, 
however, while the 
A & P blend may be 
changed, the quality is maintained 
at the uniformly high standard. 
One of the peculiar facts un- 
covered is that in the coffee field 
national advertising has so far not 
been able to do the job as effec- 
tively for coffee as for other prod- 
ucts. The facts gathered show 
that so far not a single national 
advertiser, with even a generous 
advertising expenditure, has as yet 
been able to obtain uniform dis- 
tribution throughout the country. 
Branded coffee distribution is 
spotty and concentrated, enjoying 
good sales in certain sections of 
the country, but hardly any sales 
worth mentioning in other areas— 
despite the national advertising 
coverage the product receives. The 
same amount of advertising ex- 


The Manner in Which A & P Features Its Price 


and Quality Appeal Is Imposing 


petition which will steadily become 
more difficult to overcome and 
which may limit the future sales 
of his brand, is best illustrated by 
this fact: During the week oi 
March 30, when A & P featured 
its three brands of coffee in Na- 
tional Coffee Week at new reduced 
prices and advertised them ex- 
tensively at 19 cents, 23 cents and 
27 cents, respectively, it incorpo- 
rated in its advertisements the fol- 
lowing copy. 
_ Other pageier coffees are also spe- 
39¢ per pound 
39¢ per pound 


39¢ per pound 
39¢ per pound 


The price differential between 
A & P and the national brands is 
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df Are You Interested in 


ith greater 
lollar Cost. 


ef $90.000.000 Worth 
~~ fof Food Business? 


WEEK INETY MILLIONS FOR FOOD AND MEALS 
st coffee —that’s approximately what will be spent by 
Rhode Island families during the next twelve months. 


Some twenty-six wholesalers, all but two of them 
located in Providence, and twenty-six hundred re- 
tail grocery stores throughout the State, will dis- 
tribute the bulk of this food. 





Of the family purchasing agents who buy it, 149,500 
are English-reading; and of these two out of three 
read The Providence Journal or Bulletin daily. The 
higher the quality of food product offered for sale, 
the larger the proportion of possible consumers reached 
by these papers. 





s Its Price | Rhode Island families buy from Journal and Bulletin 
” advertising. Local wholesalers and retailers know it. 
ly become # The way of any worthy food product is smoothed in 


ome and 


ure sales Rhode Island, all along the line, by an adequate ad- 
strated by *° . 

week of g Vertising schedule in Rhode Island’s great news- 
featured 

e in Na- 

v reduced 

them ex- 


cents and 2 Mayo IDEN C Cf 


incorpo- 


™T (JOURNAL“BULLETIN 


also spe- 


deg) New Englands Second Largest Market 


yer pound 
er pound 


4 on Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Reset: Boston : New York +Chicago San Francisco » Los Angeles - Seattle 
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cents to 20 cents per 
pound. The manner in which 
A & P features its price and 
quality appeal in its advertising is 
imposing. No reader can possibly 
overlook it. 

In other words, A & P is em- 
phasizing its position as the largest 
coffee company in the world. It 
is telling its 5,000,000 customers in 
a most convincing manner that 
they can save from 12 cents to 20 
cents per pound on its three brands 
of coffee and it guarantees them 
to be the finest coffee blends ob- 
tainable. Such an appeal is bound 
to create the desired results. Other- 
wise, how can we account for 
\ & P’s sales increase of 48,000,000 
pounds of coffee in one year, and 
what other reason can we offer to 
justify the total yearly sale of 190,- 
850,000 pounds of coffee through 
some 15,000-odd outlets? 

Of course, there is only one 
4 & P. But the other chains are 
duplicating A & P’s results pro- 
portionately. They are meeting 


from 12 


A & P’s price and their coffee 


sales have increased in proportion 
to their store outlets. Total them 
up and it would not be surprising 
if the result showed that the chains 
today enjoy the major volume of 
the country’s total coffee sales. 

A number of chains are of 
the opinion that the national 
brands are losing out in their 
stores. The reason they advance 
is that they are limiting the sale 
of nationally advertised coffee 
to as few brands as possible. As 
a rule, one or two national brands 
usually enjoy a fair sale but in 
comparison to their own sales the 
advertised brands represent but a 
small fraction of their coffee busi- 
ness. For example, one chain 
states that its private brand coffee 
business represents 80 per cent of 
its total sales. The ratio of its 
own brands to that of the national 
brands is as follows: 

8 to 1 for the first best selling 
natienal brand. 

12 to 1 for the next best two sell- 
ing national brands. 

15 to 1 for the fourth best selling 
national brand. 

20 to 1 for the fifth best selling 
national brand. 


The fifth best selling national 
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brand has been trying to break into 
the New York market for som 
time, with little success so far 
although it has spent liberally t 
advertise its coffee and force djs. 
tribution through the chains. | 
even entered into a special deal 
with one of the leading chains 
which for a_ while featured jt 
throughout its stores. 


Cost of the Vacuum Pack: 


Another chain-store buyer stated 
that there has been no _ increase 
whatever in the sale of the na. 
tional brands in his stores for the 
last year. “As a matter of fact,” 
he continued, “the tendency has 
been toward a decrease in the sale 
of these brands. I am firmly con- 
vinced that price today is the de 
termining factor in the coffee busi- 
ness. Regardless of the claims 
made by national advertisers, un- 
less they can meet the price appeal 
of the chain, the whole national 
advertising appeal will fall short 

“We had that experience when 
one of the national coffee brands 
was reduced within the price range 
of our own brands. We featured 
this coffee for a few weeks and 
the sales jumped up tremendously 
We admit that where the price 
differential is but a few cents, the 
national brand will get its share 
of the business, but where the price 
differential is so great that it rep- 
resents a substantial saving, we do 
not care what the appeal is, the 
customer is interested in price and 
she will buy our own brand every 
time she can save.” 

Another chain-store buyer claims 
that the vacuum packing process 
alone costs around 4 cents per 
pound, which must be added to the 
price. “We do not use the vacuum 
pack,” he emphasized, “because our 
stores are all within a short radius 
of our coffee roasting plant and we 
can deliver coffee two to three 
times a week to every store, if 
necessary. We can duplicate any 
brand that the national advertiser 
puts out, and at all times save the 
customer from 10 cents to 12 
cents a pound. With such a differ- 
ential between our retail price and 
the advertiser’s price, we are not 

(Continued on page 116) 
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»s Moines Register and n 
ss Moines, lowa 


ontlemen: 


e cannot resist telling you about our 
xyperience with your newspaper. 


n the liquidation of our outboard motor 
tock to the public we used the classified 
ections of 74 leading newspapers of the 


ountry. 


ifter the first insertion we marveled at 

he volume of inquiries which came in from 
he state of Iowa. Each succeeding insert- 
on. further convinced us that there was 
something about reader faith and interest 
In your newspaper which did not exist in 
ther localities. The ratio of sales to 
inquiries from The Des Moines Register and 
lribune was also astonishingly large. 


The fact is that we received more inquiries 
per insertion from the area served by your 
ewspaper than from the area served by 

our Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
leveland, Chicago, St.Louis, or Minneapolis 
sections. 


Possibly you can tell us how you do it. 
Yours very truly, 


REPUBLIC RADIO CORPORATION 
' Detroit, Michigan 
pril 16, 1931 
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here vour»sal:: 


Markets are people. 
‘*Population and its 
Distribution’’ will be 
the index of market 
opportunities for the 


next ten years... 640 . 
pages. Page size 8'% . 

by 11 inches. 90 pages : tribution 
of maps. Bound in x revious 
maroon board. Price . , ia BS 
$10, refunded if, after ~ ind “ 
5 days’ examination, America 
you decide to return Rates anded e 
the book. . authors 


J. WALTER THOMPSON Company 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles - Montreal, Toronto + London, Paris, Madrid, Berlin, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Antwerp + Alexandria, Port Elizabeth - Buenos Aires, 5a0 
Paulo + Bombay + Melbourne, Sydney + Batavia - Wellington + Osaka 


if it de 


tatic ns, 





incisco, Los 
Stockholm, 
Aires, Sao 


on + Osaka 
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( oming 


udy...new tabulations of 
1930 census population fig- 
ures 

new analyses of individual 
income tax returns 


new information on retail 
shopping areas in 


“POPULATION 


and its 


DISTRIBUTION” 


ith Edition—just off the press 


HERE they live—what they 
earn—where they shop— 
y with this knowledge can the 
sent need of economy in sales 


t's all in the new 5th Edition 
“Population and its Distribu- 
.” Tabulations arranged not 
the standpoint of statistics, 
sales. The selection of mar- 
s. The establishment of quotas. 
allocation of sales and adver- 
ng appropriations. 
ook through the questions in 
next column—they suggest 
range of information at your 
mand in “‘ Population and its 
tribution.” 
tevious editions have been 
ed indispensable by the leaders 
American business. The new, 
anded edition—published for 
authors, J. Walter Thompson 
pany, by Harper & Brothers 
ill have even wider usefulness. 
price is $10. 
-xamine the book for 5 days, 
b if it does not meet your ex- 
ations, return it. Your money 
be refunded. The — is 


your convenience in ordering. 
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What is a ‘‘shopping center’? 

For the purposes of ‘‘Population and 
its Distribution,”’ a town with three or 
more department stores with a rating 
of more than $200,000 each, has been 
designated a ‘“‘shopping center’’—ex- 
cept where a town of this type is ob- 
viously subordinate to a larger city 
near-by, in which case the smaller 
town is designated a ‘‘sub-center."’ 


What is a ‘‘shopping area’’? 

In general, the territory within which 
one of these “‘shopping centers" is 
more accessible than any other."’ 

Into how many ‘‘shopping areas"’ is the 
country divided? 

681. 

How many shopping areas is it necessary 
to cover to reach one quarter of the 
country's population? 

13 areas have a population of 34,382,- 
379—or 28% of the total. 

How many shopping areas must be added 
to reach the second quarter of the pop- 
ulation? 

68: They contain 26.9% of the total. 


How many must be added to reach the 
third quarter? 
162—containing 22.4% of the total. 


How many areas must be covered to 
reach the fourth quarter? 

438 areas, tributary to centers of less 
than 25,000, contain 22.7% of the 
total population. 


How many families—individual income 
tax returns— farms—home telephones—- 
residential lighting 
biles costing under $1000—and automo- 
biles costing over $1000—in each State? 
... How many people—individual income 
tax returns—automobiles costing under 
$1000—-and automobiles costing over 
$1000—in each County in the United 
States? 


The answers to these and many other 
significant questions are ready in 
**Population and its Distribution." 














J. Walter Thompson Co., Dept. E 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me copies of ** Popu- 
lation and its Distribution, ** Sth Edi- 
tion, at $10 per copy. I am privileged 
to return the book within 5 days, and 
my money will be refunded. 


Name 
Address 
































Trained Seals in Advertising 


The Shadow of Multiplied Use of the Seal of Acceptance Threatep 
the Copy Writer’s Job 


By P. H. Erbes, Jr. 


N leafing through the advertising 

pages these days, a person be- 
comes impressed with the growing 
variety of “accepted” and “ap- 
proved” seals that dot the adver- 
tisements. There are advertisers 
who have qualified for three or 
four seals and advertisements with 
two different seals in them are now 
a reality, though not common. 

All these existing seals, let it be 
noted, are undoubtedly the instru- 
ment of a fine influence upon ad- 
vertising by the associations or 
publications that sponsor them. But 
when one thinks about the Ameri- 
can tendency to overwork a good 
thing it becomes apparent that this 
seal business is potentially some- 
thing to worry about, to the extent 
of 500 words at least. For, while 
there is no fault to be found in 
the present situation, it may easily 
be that we are witnessing the 
slowly gathering impetus of a flood 
wave of seals of acceptance. Let 
anyone who will say that advertis- 
ing is immune to the overworking 
tendency canvass a woman's maga- 
zine for the number of babies in 
cute poses that coo the delights of 
some product or another in the 
first person, singular. 

Certain it is, to one who has the 
interests of the simple life and the 
copy writer’s job at heart, that a 
halt is indicated when the total 
number of seals gets to, say eight. 
Even with the present temperate 
number, the situation as regards 
the advertising layout becomes 
fairly acute if somebody gets en- 
terprising and steps out and quali- 
fies his product for all of the 
existing seals. Obviously a coupon 
would be entirely out of the ques- 
tion, the company address would 
probably have to be left out and 
the logotype sliced down some- 
- what. 

But what assurance is there that 
the number of seals signifying ap- 
proval for the advertiser’s product 
and available for his use will stop 


at eight, or eighteen, or cighty? 
Maybe we'll see the S.P.C.A. oy 
with a seal of acceptance. And 
perhaps the D.A.R., W.C.TU, 
Elks, Junior Leagues, National Or 
ganization for Public Health Nurs 
ing, League of Nations Non 
Partisan Association, North End 
Woman’s Club, Eastern Star an 
the Republican Party. To say noth- 
ing of all the newspapers, all th 
magazines, all the business publi- 
cations, all the farm papers and all 
the television stations. 

Might as well get into all the 
worst of it. One sees on the dim 
horizon of a few years hene 
super-seals of acceptance. That is, 
seals of acceptance for seals oj 
acceptance. Because once the num- 


separating the goat seals of ac- 
ceptance from the sheep seals oj 
acceptance and seals for the seals 
is the logical solution. 


But long before the complex 
situation outlined in the paragraph 
immediately above had been 
reached, the circumstances so far 
as advertising itself were concerned 
would be quite bad enough. It goes 
almost without saying that no 
profit-minded advertiser could ai- 
ford to risk being without any of 
the eighty or more available seals. 
No Y.W.C.A. seal, no Y.W.C.A. 
market, to say nothing of the sym- 
pathetic ill-will in the Y.M.C.A. 
market. His seal-minded com- 
petitor would score heavily. And 
so copy would soon have been 
crowded out entirely. The prem- 
ium for advertising brains would 
be on those that could figure out 
a way to slip in the name of the 
product somewhere without going 
to five pages. | 

On the basis of the possibility 0! 
extra pages this whole thing might 
actually appeal to the gentlemen 
who have space to sell. But some- 
times those gentlemen, whom | 
nevertheless respect very much), are 
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orough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 





omic Section Space 
or Color Advertisers 


OLOR advertisers may now place 
their message before the largest 
ess ut’ newspaper audience in Wisconsin in the 


to all tel 12-page, 4-color comic section of The 
res yifa Sunday Milwaukee Journal. 


. That is, 
{he aul Space is available in full page size, which 
nan a is 7 columns by 298 lines or in a bottom- 


of-the-page unit of 7 columns by 28 lines. 


alth Nurs 
ons Non 


In addition to this 4-color presentation 
in the comic section, The Sunday Journal 
offers color advertisers the same process 
in the magazine section, as well as gravure 
in either monotone or natural color. 
And it is still the greatest sales power 
available to you in the Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market. 


HE MILWAUKEE J a 


FIRST BY ME RIT 











ut going s 
sibility of National Representatives . . . . O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
ing might New York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 


zentlemen 
Sut some- 


whom . : 7 
much, areaximum Sales Available at One Low Advertising Cost! 
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which, put succinctly, is this: 


Will the advertisement of the 
futuré look like an Eagle Scout’s 


shirt sleeve? 


Butterfield, Schied & Associates, 


New Business 
Butterfield, 


formed at Syracuse, N. Y., 
in the Union Building. 


three years manager of his own adver- 
pg agency at Syracuse, 
chied, formerly 

treasurer of Barlow, 
mond, Inc., 
Syracuse. 

Harold Greene, 
ciated with Mr. 


who has 


will specialize in layout and copy writ- 
ing and Lester B. Sawyer, former presi 


dent of the Protectahood Corporation 
Auburn, N. Y., will serve in a sales and 
account executive capacity. Miss Anne 


Boigel is secretary. 


Guy Richards Leaves 
McCann-Erickson 


Guy Richards, vice-president and man- 


ager of the media department at New 


York of McCann-Erickson, Inc., has re- 
signed because of ill health. 
retire from active business 
definite period. 

The media department will be handled 
as follows: E. 
charge, primarily, of magazines, 
papers and business papers; L. S. Kelly 
will be in charge of newspapers, and 
William Bolton will be in charge of out- 
door. Their activities will 2 conducted 
under the supervision of L. D. H. Weld, 
director of research. 


for an in- 


W. H. Johnson, Western 
Manager, Hearst Comics 


William H. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed Western manager of The Hearst 
Comics. He will make his headquarters 
at Chicago. Mr. 
advertising manager of the Washington, 
D. C., Times and Herald, Hearst news- 
papers. 


D. P. Maxwell to Join 
“American Legion Monthly” 


Douglas P. Maxwell, for the last four 
years with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., advertising agency, will 
join the Eastern advertising department 
of the American Legion Monthly, In- 
dianapolis. 


inclined to be a little crass in their 
outlook upon matters of this kind. 
Their viewpoint notwithstanding, 
advertising faces a serious problem 


Schied & Associates is 
the name of a new advertising business 
with offices 
The principals 
are Clayton W. Butterfield, for the last 


and Alwin 
vice-president and 

Feeley & Rich- 
advertising agency, also of 


been asso- 
Butterfield for many 
years, is art director. W. A. Bruce, for- 
merly advertising director of the Brewer- 
Titchener Corporation, Cortland, N. Y.. 


He will 


Wilson will be in 
farm 


Johnson previously was 
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“Pictorial Review” to Have 


Own Advertising Department 

Effective with the closing date of the 
December, 1931, issue of Pictorial Rp. 
view, Paul Block and Associates will 
withdraw as advertising representatives 
This change will become effective Sep. 
tember 25, according to an announce. 
ment received from George S. Fowler, 
vice-president of The Pictorial Review 
Publishing Company, New York. | 
will conclude twenty-three years of close 
association between the Block organiza. 
tion and Pictorial Review. 

Pictorial Review will at once form its 
own advertising department. T. Wylie 
Kinney will join the publication on 
June 15. Oliver B. Merrill, for many 
years with the Youth's Compani om and 
with the consolidated publication follow. 
ing its merger with the American By 
will join the advertising es ge on 


June 1 as will F. D. Wood, formerly 
with the International Magazine Com- 
pany and, more recently, with Pau 


Block and Associates. 


New Campaign for Sugar 

The California and Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Corporation, Ltd., Crockett, 
Calif., has appointed the San Francisco 
office of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
advertising agency, to direct its ‘adver 
tising account. The company is owned 
by a group of about thirty sugar plan- 
tations in the Hawaiian Islands. Its 
products have never been advertised t 
the consumer, but now enter the field 
with a brand name and a line of cartons 
and bags. An advertising campaign to 
consumers will be introduced. 


E. C. Hastings, General Man- 


“ 7 . 

ager, “Dry Goods Economist 

Ernest C. Hastings, president of the 

Textile Publishing Company, has, in 

addition, assumed the post of general 

manager of the Dry Goods Economist, a 
unit in the Textile company’s group. 

° Pearson, who had been president 
of the Textile Publishing Company, now 
serves in a newly created position as 
chairman of the board. 


Des Moines “Register” and 
“Tribune” Appoint Feldmann 


Charles J. Feldmann, formerly wit! 
the Scripps-Howard national advertising 
organization in New York, Detroit and 
Chicago, has been appointed national 
advertising manager of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, Register and Tribune. Hugh B 
Lee, who has been acting as national 
advertising manager, will continue with 
the department in a sales capacity 


Has Peter Schuyler Cigar 
Account 


oo % W. Van Slyke & Horton, Albany, 

Y., manufacturers of Peter Schuyler 
RS have appointed Moser & Cotins, 
Brown & Lyon, Inc., advertising agency 
of New York and Utica, N. Y., 
handle the advertising of Peter Schusler, 
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Twenty Grand Was 


First. So 


Was the 


Detroit News With 


Photographs 


of the 


Kentucky Derby 


When Detroiters got their copy 
of The News on Sunday, May 19th, 
they saw pictures of the start and 
finish of the great Kentucky Derby— 
the first time this has ever been 
accomplished by any newspaper so 
far from the scene of the event. 

The story of how it was done is 


significant of Detroit News enter- 
prise. By special arrangement a 
private car had been in line at the 
Derby from 11:30 a. m. At 5:15 
when the race was over, Detroit News 
photographers in this car were on 


their way to The Detroit plane, mak- 
ing the eight miles to the flying field 
in 10 minutes. At 5:27 The Detroit 
News plane was in the air. 

By 8:36 The Detroit News plane 
was in Detroit, almost as soon as 
many of the spectators were able to 
get away from the famous track. 

Such enterprise is characteristic of 
Detroit News photographic and news 
service and explains its reader in- 
terest for Detroiters and its resultant 
advertising leadership. 


The Detroit News 


New York 
I, A. KLEIN, INC. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago 
J. E. LUTZ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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When radio was in its first critical days 
Chicago Daily News pioneered in build 
an audience for broadcasts, in buildin 
market for radio products . . . establis 
the first newspaper-owned broadcast 
station in Chicago . . . created in its pa 
a daily radio news department... Throw 
the nine years that have followed The Day 
News has continued this support of 
market, developed and expanded its 
vice to the radio public... Today WMA® 
its radio station, presents from one of 
finest studio suites in the country a twe 


hour program of the best in broad 
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ough W9XAP—the first newspaper- 
d television station in Chicago — The 
ly News is doing for the transmission of 
es what it has done for the transmis- 
of sound . . . Its daily radio pages 


tthe most comprehensive service of 


hnical and popular information on radio 


Hits program: available in any Chicago 
spaper .. . Here in Chicago is a great 
et... responsive, intelligent, willing 

Jable to buy the best in radio. And 
in The Daily News is a great medium 
inked to this market by nine years of 


inctive service to its needs. 


ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


CHICAGO 
Home Office 
Daily News Plaza 
Tel. Dearborn titi 


NEW YORK 
John B. Woodward, Inc. 
110 E. 42d St. 
Tel. AShiand 4-2770 


DETROIT 
Joseph R. Scolaro 
3-241 General Motors 
Bidg. 

Tel. Empire 7810 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 
303 Crocker ist Nat'l 
Bank Bidg. 

Tel. Douglas 7892 


MEMBER OF THE 
100,000 GROUP OF 
AMERICAN 1 CITIES 


HE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


HICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
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AUTOMOTIVE SALES 


18.52 ABOVE Average 
In Oklahoma City ]: 
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a sales territory. We have ample § ‘dllov 

proof in the authentic and reliable Census a 

Bureau statistics on retail distribution tinuec 

now available for the first time in history. outlet 

Comparing per capita automotive sales in seventeen Ra 


cities between 150,000 and 300,000 for which the Census anne 
Bureau has released reports, Oklahoma City leads ever) many 
one with $149.30, exceeding the average of the group most 
by 18.5%. Such cities as Akron, Dallas, Denver, Fort satu 


Worth, Grand Rapids, Oakland and Syracuse are included pont 
in the group. ; new ¢ 

Oklahoma City spent 38% more per capita for gas, oil, largel 
tires, accessories and repairs than the average of these comp 
seventeen cities, leading them all with $56.68 for every Poy 
man, woman and child. The per capita sale of automo- § ice 


biles was $92.62, or 9.5% above the average for the group comp 
The profitable sales opportunities in the Oklahoma City § solida 


; ! 

Market can be developed at one low advertising cost with J “2° 
an adequate schedule in the Oklahoman and Times. a. 
founc 


deale: 


Th DAILY OKLAHOMAN] :': 
AHOMA CITY TIMES | <i": 
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Ten Necessary Planks in a Co- 
operative Advertising Platform 


How Commonwealth Has Increased Dealer Co-operation from 22.4 Per 
Cent to 72.4 Per Cent 


As Told to C. B. 


Larrabee 


By Walter G. Avery 


Advertising Manager, Commonwealth Shoe and Leather Company 


ef many industries today it is 
cheaper and in the long run 
more profitable to develop a com- 
pact group of dealers than to em- 
bark on a policy of expanding the 
dealer organization rapidly. . In 
fact there are many indi- 


of increasing business with estab- 
lished dealers. 

The Commonwealth Shoe and 
Leather Company, manufacturer of 
Bostonian and Footsaver shoes 
has recently completed the fifth 





cations that one of the 
chief characteristics of our 
next business phase or 
cycle will be the work of 
many manufacturers to 
consolidate themselves with 
dealers they already have 
developed rather than to 
follow the pioneering tradi- 
tions of American distribu- 
tion which meant the con- 
tinued opening of new 
outlets. 

There are several rea- 
sons for this. First, of 
course, is the fact that 
many industries have al- 
most reached the dealer 
saturation point, which 
means that in the future 
manufacturers who seek 
new dealers must find them 
largely in the ranks of 





INCREASE IN DEALER COOPERATION 
COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY 
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competitors’ dealer organ- 
izations. Rather than en- 
gage in the bitter battle for outlets, 
wise manufacturers are leaving 
competitors’ dealers alone and con- 
solidating their positions with the 
dealers they have now. 

A second reason is economic. 
A number of manufacturers have 
found that if you have, say, 5,000 
dealers and are able to double their 
sales you are in a better position 
than if you add another 5,000 
dealers and double your total sales 
volume without appreciably lifting 
the volume of sales made by any 
of your established dealers. In 
other words, the cost of getting 
new business through new dealers 
is often much higher than the cost 


year of a dealer co-operation policy 
based consciously or unconsciously 
on this reasoning. The result, ex- 
pressed in figures, is striking evi- 
dence of the possibilities which lie 
in an established dealer group. In 
the spring of 1926 22.4 per cent 
of our dealers were giving the 
company what it considered worth- 
while dealer co-operation. In the 
fall of 1930 that figure had been 
raised to 72.4 per cent. During 
that time the number of dealers 
had remained almost constant. 
What is most significant is that 
1930: was a poor year in the shoe 
business. In spite of this fact, the 
number of dealers co-operating 
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A Page from the Bostonian Service Book Which Gives a Sched- 
ule of Advertising Activity for the Dealer 


(and co-operation means a real 
investment in money on the part 
of dealers) increased steadily. In 
1929 about one-half of the dealers 
used their own money to advertise 
Bostonian shoes with a total of 
close to 2,500,000 lines. In 1930 
the percentage of dealers advertis- 
ing Bostonians had increased to 
nearly 56 per cent and the linage, 
in a bad year, had dropped less 
than 400,000. 

Our distribution plan is based on 
exclusive dealerships. In most 
communities Bostonian shoes are 
handled by only a single dealer and 
even in the larger cities the com- 
pany has carefully guarded dealers 
from intensive competition from 
other dealers. This has meant a 
comparatively small (small if 
viewed in the light of the grocery 
or drug industries) dealer organ- 
ization which has remained about 
static in number for several years. 

About five years ago we decided 
to follow an aggressive dealer ser- 
vice policy which would mean more 
help from us, but at the same time, 
implied greater co-operation from 
the dealers. The company’s decision 
was hastened by the fact that the 
men’s shoe field—Bostonians are 
made exclusively for men—has not 
developed along too satisfactory 
lines. 


First, men’s shoes last longer 
than they used to. Men walk less 
and ride more, which means less 
wear. Also, shoes are better made 

In the second place, even today, 
men, so far as shoes are concerned, 
are not very style-conscious. Many 
an otherwise well-dressed man gets 
along with two pairs of shves 
one tan, one black. Possibly he 
buys a pair of sport shoes. That's 
all. 

Finally, the price trend of men’s 
shoes has been steadily downward. 
This trend, accompanied by re 
duced sales and reduced profits, 
has made shoe dealers pretty dis 
couraged about their men’s business 

Commonwealth appreciated these 
conditions and appreciated further 
the fact that the manufacturer who 
would be successful in the future 
would be the manufacturer who 
showed dealers how to build vol- 
ume against the general business 
trend. 

“The success of Bostonians,” 
we reasoned, “is dependent upon 
the success of our dealers. The 
average shoe retailer needs help; 
merchandising counsel, ideas, plans 
and suggestions suited to his busi- 
ness. If we supply these needs 
in practical form we can expect 
his co-operation. In order to cet 
it, however, we must keep our 

j 
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mind always on that word, ‘prac- 
tical.’ ” 

The company then set a standard 
of co-operation which we believed 
was essential to dealer success. We 
created the Bostonian Honor Roll. 
In order to have his name on that 
role the dealer must engage in a 
certain number of co-operative ac- 
tivities. A list of actiyities fol- 
lows : 

1. Properly identify his 
with Bostonian signs. 

. Run local newspaper advertis- 
ing featuring Bostonians. 

3. Use Bostonian display mate- 
rial. 

4. Use Bostonian direct-mail ma- 
terial. 

5. Use Bostonian interior store 
signs. 

The dealer did not have to en- 
gage in all of these activities, but 
the company feels that he should 
display the sign and engage in at 
least one other co-operative activ- 
ity. He pays for all of this co- 
operative work, the company fur- 
nishing him certain material at 
cost. 

As already 
the first season 


store 


during 


pointed out, 
under the new 
plan 22.4 per cent of the dealers 


conned Last fall 72.4 per 
cent co-operated. This remarkable 
gain was due, of course, to inten- 
sive work on the part of the com- 
pany. 

The first step in the develop- 
ment of dealer co-operation was to 
get the salesmen behind the plan. 
It was essential that they believe in 
it in order to do their work prop- 
erly with dealers. 

We prepared a service book in 
which was outlined our various 
aids. Copies of this were sent to 
every dealer and, in addition, an 
entire day was spent by the ad- 
vertising agency handling our 
advertising in explaining the na- 
tional advertising and local adver- 
tising and what a good tie-up 
means to dealers. 

The first service book seems a 
little crude today when compared 
to the book issued for the spring 
season—but it was far from crude 
when compared to anything the 
dealers were accustomed to at that 
time. It outlined the co-operative 
plans, showed the helps the dealer 
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could get, suggested window dis- 
plays, etc. Since then two service 
books have been issued each year, 
one for each season. 

Today’s service book is more 
elaborate than the first one, based, 
as it is, on the lessons taught by 
four years of intensive work. 

First, it gives the dealer a com- 
plete retail advertising schedule for 
men’s shoes. The schedule is di- 
vided into semi-monthly activities, 
each based on a seasonal idea. For 
instance, in October the dealer ties 
in with football and Hallowe'en, 
in November with Armistice Day 
and Thanksgiving. Plank One in 
the company’s co-operative plat- 
form is “Give the dealer timeliness 
in his advertising.” 

Plank Two is “Lay out a com- 
plete campaign. The better the 
campaign the more likely will be 
the dealer to use it or a large part 
of it.” Thus the schedule sug- 
gested to the dealer covers timely 
tie-up of all helps to the seasonal 
motif. Few dealers, particularly 
small town dealers, will use all of 
the suggested helps, but many of 
them will use more than they 
might if a complete program was 
not suggested. 

Therefore, we arrive at Plank 
Three: “Give the dealer more than 
he needs and he is more likely to 
use as much as he needs.” 

Plank Four is “Give the dealer 
the kind of helps which will make 
his advertising just as good as he 
could buy if he hired the best ad- 
vertising brains available.” Look- 
ing through the mats offered the 
dealer you will find advertisements 
which for copy, typography, illus- 
tration and layout are excellent in 
every way. The result is that the 
dealer will like them and, using 
them, will find that they really pull 
business. 

Plank Five is “Give the dealer 
a wide variety of advertisements to 
choose from.” Bostonian mats in- 
clude advertisements of various 
sizes, featuring many different 
models. 

Plank Six is “Make the dealer's 
advertising as localized as pos- 
sible.” During the present season 
the company has carried this to the 
point where in headlines and copy 
the name of the dealer’s town is 
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inserted thus: “A new convenience 
for the better dressed men of 
Buffalo (or Smethport or Dayton 
or Council Bluffs). Of course, the 
company has followed the wise 
policy of giving plenty of room 
for the dealer’s own name in the 
signature. These are Bostonian 
advertisements, but with the deal- 
er’s signatures, they are also the 
dealer’s advertisements. 

“Tie the local advertising to the 
national advertising” is Plank 
Seven. Thus there is a definite 
relationship all along the line from 
the national advertising to the 
dealer’s window advertising or 
newspaper copy. 

“Don’t stop co-operation with 
asking for co-operation” is the 
Eighth Plank. The company not 
only gives the dealer the service 
book, it stands ready to advise him 
on individual problems. Even in 
the service book it inserts little 
paragraphs of sales suggestions 
which will help the dealer's sales- 
men get more sales. 

“Make the plan as nearly auto- 
matic as possible.” Plank Nine is 
there because the company knows 
that the more difficult it is for 
dealers to work out the co-opera- 
tive plan the fewer dealers will 
use the plan. 

“Strive always to improve the 
material by profiting by the les- 
sons learned in the past,” is Plank 
Ten. The service offered the 
dealer today is vastly superior to 
what he was offered four years 
ago. The dealers themselves are 
responsible for that because their 
suggestions have been studied and 
followed where practicable. Too 
few manufacturers working on co- 
operative plans realize that a deal- 
er’s refusal to order a help is 
really his suggestion that the help 
is no good. 

All too often the retailer is 
damned by the manufacturer as a 
lazy, grasping nuisance—a neces- 
sary but annoying cog in the wheels 
of distribution who will neither 
operate nor co-operate as the man- 
ufacturer thinks he should. Just 
as often the manufacturer is as 
wrong as he thinks he is right— 
wrong because he hasn’t taken the 
pains to acquaint himself with the 
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practical problems of running a 
retail store. 

There is every indication that 
competition in distribution is go- 
ing to be keener as the years pass, 
The manufacturer with a compact, 
enthusiastic dealer organization js 
the manufacturer with the best 
chance to survive. 


H. L. Gage and W. S. Haynes 


to Join Altman’s 

Harry L. Gage will join B. Altman 
& Company, New York department store, 
on June 1, as director ond vice-president 
in general charge of promotional activi- 
ties. He will resign as secretary of the 
Bartlett Orr Press, as president of the 
William H. Denney Company, Inc., and 
as director of Linotype typography of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
Ww Haynes, also with the Bartlett 
Orr and Denney companies, will join the 
Altman organization on that date as ad- 
vertising manager, succeeding Edwin § 
Marston. 





Herbert Porter Returns to 


Hearst Papers in Atlanta 

Herbert Porter, who has been acdver- 
tising director- and a director of the 
Atlanta Constitution, has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Hearst newspapers in Atlanta—the 
Georgian and the Sunday American. Mr 
Porter had been with the Constitution 
since 1926, before that having been with 
the Georgian, first as advertising man- 
ager and then as advertising director. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood Add 
to Staff 


Paul F. McCarthy and George Carlton 
Adams have joined the Wood, Putnam 
& Wood Company, Boston advertising 
agency. Mr. cCarthy formerly was 
with Giftwares. Mr. Adams formerly 
was with the Boston office of Albert 
Frank & Company. He also had pre- 
viously been advertising manager of 
L. P. Hollander & Company. 





Snuggle Rug with MacDonald- 


Cook 

The advertising account of the Snug 
ple — Company, Goshen, Ind., is now 
veing directed by the MacDonald-Cook 
Company, South Bend, Ind., advertising 
agency. Magazines, women’s publica 
tions and business papers will be used 
in the fall and winter campaign now 
being planned. 


“Cosmopolitan” Appoints 
M. G. Rollins 


Malcolm G. Rollins, recently execu- 
tive secretary of the Dartmouth Club of 
New York, has made promotion 

g of C politan, New York 
He was formerly with the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. and the Condé Nast Pub- 
lications. 
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Meet 


the Browns of Indianapolis 
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Chosen by The American 
Magazine as the typical 
family of all America 


At 4144 Carrollton Avenue, Indianapolis, lives the Merrill J. 
Brown family, chosen by The American Magazine as America’s 
typical family. The Browns own their home, a car, an electric 
sweeper, washer and ironer, an automatic refrigerator, a radio and 
telephone. Like more than 4 out of every 5 Marion County 
(Indianapolis) families, they are, and have been for years, regular 
readers of The News. 

To find the typical American family it was necessary first, to find 
the typical American city. This would be Indianapolis, decided 
M. K. Wisehart, who made the choice. For, writes he, Indianapolis 
is... “at the ‘four corners’ of the continent.” It has long been a 
center for railroads. Two famous highways, the West Dixie and 
the National Road, intersect at its heart. It is a transfer point for 
air passengers. It is the nearest large city to the centers of popu- 
lation and industry. Its population is 94% native born. 

Here is a market that meets every specification for profitable sell- 
ing . . . economically covered by one newspaper, The News... 
habitual family buying guide . .. first in Indianapolis for 36 
consecutive years. 





Member of the 100.000 Group of American Cities 
: Pgs Reet 4 








New York: DAN A. CARROLL DON U. BRIDGE Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 


110 East 42nd Street Advertising Director Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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Miorts eliminates the need to theorize. 



















s | 
r |Mhe value of the basic: market 
yveys which the Boone Organization 
ndertakes for sales and advertising execu- 
r ves does not rest alone upon tabulated 
acts. To these must be added the equally 
ES) | Mrofitable knowledge this organization 
____| possesses which outlines the surest and 


happiest procedure. 
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EN automobile 
companies show 
a gain in sales in 
Wayne County dur- 
ing the first four 
months of the year, 
compared with 1930. 


gq 


ee year these ten 
companies placed 
33% of their advertis- 
ing with The Free 
Press, 37% with the 
first evening news- 
paper and 30% with 
the second evening 
newspaper. 


q 


HIS year, how- 
ever, these ten 
companies placed 40% 
of their advertising 
with The Free Pres: . 
37% with the first 


The Betro 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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Detroit 


evening newspaper 
and 30% with the 
second evening 
newspaper. 


q 


OU will observe 
something here 
immediately: 


g 


HAT by increas- 

ing their advertis- 
ing lineage in The Free 
Press 7%, these ten 
automobile companies 
increased their sales 
by 17.6%. 


gq 


S there a moral in 
this ? 
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Wage Cuts and Wild Words: 


The Argument Gets More Heated and Some of the Thoughts More: 
Bewildering 


By Roy Dickinson 


E ERY day there is a new diag- 
nosis for the sick patient to 
read with his coffee and rolls. At 
every meeting a new suggestion is 
offered, and picking one’s favorite 
panacea is a sport that competes 
with bridge and backgammon as 
an evening’s entertainment. 

The unfortunate thing about the 
present wage fracas is that some 
people are attempting to relate 
theory to fact in a situation which 
is serious and needs analysis rather 
than argument. Although Secre- 
taries Mellon, Lamont and Wilbur 
have come out flat-footed against 
the theory of a general reduction 
in wages, we hear even more from 
ther sources about the necessity 
for a horizontal wage reduction 
“to complete the readjustment,” to 
“accelerate the normal operations 
of sound economic law,” to “liqui- 
date labor when liquidation has 
been so complete in other direc- 
tions.” 

This is an unfortunate situa- 
tion. In the first place, it is too 
bad that the whole matter is being 
considered on a_ horizontal and 
general basis. Financial services, 
writers, some economists want to 
cut all wages whether they repre- 
sent 31 per cent of cost—as in the 
steam fitting industry—or a very 
minor item of cost, as in the chem- 
ical industry and portions of the 
package food industry. An individ- 
ual concern can’t. be blamed for 
telling its workers that, without 
orders and having been for months 
in the red, it is going to be neces- 
sary for some people to take an 
enforced vacation, but for other 
people to assert loudly that great 
benefits will result from whole- 
sale horizontal wage cuts in every 
industry, that such a policy in any 
way promotes recovery from un- 
employment or depression is an eco- 
nomic fallacy according to careful 
students of real wages, production 
and past history. 

One cannot doubt the sincere be- 
lief of a small manufacturer who 


is up against it, that he will either 
have to lay off men, ask them to 
accept temporary reductions or go 
out of business. Other concerns 
may wish to cut wages, to offset 
an increase in costs due to obsolete 
machinery, or excessive rates of 
return on an inflated capital struc- 
ture. In some cases, wage reduc- 
tions have lowered labor costs, in 
others, they have increased them. 
In almost every case, they have 
been known to raise sales costs and 
they seldom, if ever, have stim- 
ulated consumption under the con- 
ditions of fear, insecurity and lost 
morale which accompanies general 
wage reductions. 

Our economic difficulties are as 
complex as life itself. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that their mean- 
ing can be comprehended in full by 
any one man or group of men who 
issue pronouncements, write edi- 
torials or issue financial services. 
As an editorial in The Iron Age 
pointed out recently: “Wage cuts, 
where they are being made, are 
not being prompted by a belief that 
they will bring about economic re- 
covery. Certainly wage revisions to 
date, and there have been plenty of 
them, have failed to accelerate the 
tempo of business. Wage rates are 
being reduced reluctantly, we be- 
lieve. Management’s problem is not 
to complete the readjustment but 
to keep as many employees at work 
as possible.” 

This editorial goes on to point 
out the remarkable record of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, which 
divided available work among its 
employees. The results became ap- 
parent with new force when Myron 
C. Taylor, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, recently stated that so 
far as he was aware not a single 
employee of his company (and 
there are more than 230,000 of 
them) was in want. James A. Far- 
rell, of the same corporation, talk- 
ing last week at the Steel Institute 
meeting, said some plain words on 
and sound management. 


wages 
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Men who deal with facts and 
figures in business realize the neces- 
sity for individual action rather 
than general statements. 

The type of thought which is 

somewhat annoying to men like the 
group in the Railroad Security 
Owners Association, and other 
leaders of industry and of public 
opinion who are trying to get at 
the facts in the matter, concerns 
itself with general statements from 
which the following, from a recent 
issue of The Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle, is typical: “There 
is no relief for us in this impasse. 
Yet unless labor (it has done so 
in some instances) voluntarily ac- 
cepts reductions in keeping with 
price and profits levels, we shall 
not reach the smooth ways without 
disorder and destruction! 
When every man works, as he can, 
for what he can, production re- 
news and accelerates, and with this 
natural increase, the times grow 
better and wages again rise.” 

How or why a great increase in 
production at the present moment 
would be of any great assistance to 
the country is not made clear in 
this statement. 

The idea that every man should 
work for whatever he can is no 
doubt an excellent theory. A friend 
of mine, recently returned from 
Berlin, tells about the men he saw 
there standing about with placards 
on their chests upon which the 
words were written in German: “I 
accept any work at any price.” 
The words “any” were heavily 
underlined. These signs and this 
point of view have persisted for 
some time in Germany. 

Felix Salten, author, describing 
these men and their signs said: 
“The fact that these men stand 
motionless on the edges of side- 
walks or against the walls of 
houses, motionless and silent is ter- 
rifyingly eloquent. How tired they 


must have become looking for 
work, how weary of being eter- 
nally refused, before they could 


bring themselves to hang a placard 
about their necks and simply stand 
still.” 

Willingness to stand still waiting 
for work displaying a placard is 
one step in advance of the mere 
willingness suggested by the writer 
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in The Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle. It has, up to the present 
writing, not helped bring Germany 
out of its depression and it jis 
doubtful whether it would succeed 
in a big way in the United States. 
An interesting parallel now pre. 
sents itself between 1921 and 193] 
A recent market letter issued by a 
prominent stock exchange house 
points out that the stock market 
had a spring rise in that year that 
petered out because optimistic busi- 
ness predictions were not realized 
The low point of that stock market 
was reached on August 26, 192] 
Business in that year showed no 
actual improvement until approx- 
imately a month after that date. 
The brokerage market letter then 
goes on to quote from the same 





publication I have quoted above, 
namely, The Commercial & I’inan 
cial Chronicle, issue of August 


20, 1921, as follows: 

“*The outside public is in no 
shape to speculate after the tre- 
mendous decline in _ speculative 
markets both for stocks and mer- 
chandise. In popular parlance it is 


“broke” and cannot buy, even 
though things look cheap. . . . Un- 
employment is increasing. It is up 


to 5,735,000 in this country. The 
production of iron and steel is still 
the smallest for eighteen years past 
and is only about 25 per cent to 
30 per cent of capacity.’ 

“We cite further an extract from 
the same paper of August 27, 1921. 
in which Samuel Gan, then 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is quoted as saying: 
‘We are going to fight to our ut- 
most a reduction of wages.’ 

“We call attention, moreover, to 
a statement issued by the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which met at 
Atlantic City in August, 1921, in 
which it was urged that the credit 
of the country be used ‘for the 
encouragement of productive proc- 
esses’ to relieve the unemployment 
situation which, the statement de- 
clared, ‘is nearing a dangerous 
crisis.’ 

“It was also in August, 1921, that 
the executive head of the mine 
workers declared that the coal 
miners of the country could not 
and would not consider a reduction 
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* 
Better 


No Copy AtAll- 


Than the best of sales-talks to a yawning 
audience. Age yawns where youth gives 
eager attention when copy tells of new 
things to buy and have. Age is fed up 
with ownership—youth hungers for it. 


The Chicago Evening American not only 
offers you Chicago's largest evening news- 
paper circulation, but adds youth questing 
for new things. 


These are times when the bent fingers of 
conservative age clutch at every dollar and 
spend sparingly only when need drives. But 
youth's desires over-rule sage words of cau- 
tion. 


Depression? Youth never heard of it! 


CHICAGO EVENING 


a good newspaper now in its TENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 


AMERICAN 


D Notional Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION@ 
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in wages. And yet the greatest bull 
market in history started on Au- 
gust 26, 1921.” 

The wage discussion so similar 
to the present one, and many of the 
wage cuts, such as the reduction 
from 37 to 30 cents per hour in the 
wages of common labor for the 
United States Steel Corporation 
which took place on August 21 of 
that year, occurred approximately 
thirty days before the upturn of 
business was generally recognised. 
All the comments at the time were 
just as pessimistic, blue and hope- 
less as they are today. 

As the suggestion of the hori- 
zontal cut in wages becomes more 
insistent on the part of a few peo- 
ple in high places, as the attempt 
is continually made to relate theory 
to fact, it is well to realize that, 
in actual truth, labor costs play a 
smaller part in the cost of produc- 
tion of most products than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

When recently The Iron Age 
ran a series of charts showing that 
the average labor costs in most 
manufacturing industries were ap- 
proximately 17 per cent, one com- 
pany wrote in immediately to point 
out that its records were quite dif- 
ferent. Taking a period of several 
years ago, this company enumer- 
ated the wages paid and pointed 
out that they ran approximately 34 
per cent of costs. 

In his reply to this letter, the 
editor of The Jron Age stated that 
a 34 per cent cost’ was twice 
the average cost for all manufac- 
turing. This percentage, based 
upon a careful study of records 
over a period of years, indicates a 
point so often overlooked. A 20 
per cent cut in wages, such as is 
suggested by the recent release of 
a prominent financial advisory ser- 
vice, would approximate a 3 per 
cent reduction in manufactured 
items and would save the public 3 
per cent, provided the entire sav- 
ing was ‘passed on to the consumer 
in the form of lower prices. A 20 
per cent cut in all wages in items 
where the labor cost is as high as 
34 per cent would affect a savings 
of almost 7 per cent. Yet this 
same financial service suggests 
earnestly and vehemently that the 
main trouble with the country to- 
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day is that the products of indus. 
try cannot be bought by the agri- 
cultural market where, as for ex. 
ample, in cotton and oats there has 
been a 50 per cent drop in prices, 
since 1929. There must be a ready 
interchange of the products of one 
industry and those of another on 
an equitable basis, this service says. 

The suggestion is _ implied 
throughout this whole bulletin that 
wages must be reduced sufficiently 
to put manufactured products at a 
point where a 50 per cent drop in 
oats and cotton will be equalized. 
I am not nearly as good at mathe- 
matics as I used to be and | 
haven't any slide rule handy, but if 
a reduction of 20 per cent of 34 
per cent labor costs results in a 
drop of almost 7 per cent and if 
we must get prices down to 50 per 
cent of 1929 costs through reduc- 
tions in labor, then we will have 
to have a drop of something like 
seven times the 20 per cent cut 
which he suggests. I will leave it 
to the mathematicians to figure out 
what sort of a cut labor will have 
to take to meet the specifications 
of this particular advisory bulletin 
and at the current average wages 
of $23 a week just what that will 
amount to, out of the pay envelope 
of the American citizen who, 
luckily enough, is still at work 

The panaceas seem almost too 
simple when they are written out 
in plain words in the form of ex 
cathedra statements. They are 
probably so simple that none of 
them will work. It is extremely 
doubtful whether a general hori- 
zontal cut of the 50, 60 or 70 per 
cent necessary to please some of 
the present-day writers, would be 
well received by the masses of hu- 
man beings who, still at work, are 
helping to support some of their 
relatives out of work, or who are 
being assessed to keep those out of 
work from starving. 

Economics truly is almost as 
complicated as life itself, particu- 
larly when it deals with the lives 
and welfare of millions of fellow 
citizens. 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board points out that the 
weekly real earnings of all wage- 
earners and of each labor group 
were below their 1923 level, this 
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FOLDERS 
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PUTTING SELLING VALUE 
into an advertising folder means 
mixing brains with printers’ ink. 


































An odd shape or unusual fold, 
an uncommon color combination 
—any or all of these help to move 
the goods off the shelves. Espe- 
cially if the folder carries the 
dealer's name and address. 


Make a note now. “See the 
Francis Press on the next folder.” 






CharlesFrancisPress 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 Eighth Avenue - New York 
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1924-1930 RADIO LINAGE IN NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS 


Figures for 1924-27 from New York Evening 
Post, for 1928-30 from Advertising Record Co. 
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Refuses more radio copy 
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than any other newspaper in New York 


The News radio advertising regulations prohibit 
unfair comparative prices, improper use of 
manufacturer’s name, indefinite terms of offer 
and payment, misleading or ambiguous state- 
ments; and in general provide the fullest pos- 


sible protection for the prospective purchaser. 


—still it earries more! 


In the first four months of 1931 and all through 
1930, The News carried more radio advertising 
than any other New York newspaper! News 
circulation—1,300,000 copies daily, 1,800,000 
Sunday—gives thorough coverage. The small 
page affords increased visibility, greater effec- 


tiveness. The low cost makes sales at a profit! 


THEaNEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 

Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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More of Mr. Dubliny 
valley 
James W. Dublin, retired, whose letters— We. 
now in book form—were enjoyed by thov- 
sands of readers of The Business Week, will Geor 
resume his sage and salty observations in ne 
The Business Week. ys 
° P . , the fir 
Beginning next week, he will slant his en a 
shrewd, good-humored eye at the goings-on on 
in business and the world in general. Re- B... 
tirement has widened his perspective and tem, 
sharpened his wit; his views on the news have rt 
the same old Dublin crackle and an added —_ 
meaning. Heitks 
liam 
Old friends of Mr. Dublin will welcome his J 104" 
characteristic comment on current events; aes 
others will want to get acquainted with this Bishoy 
stimulating personality. J. W. D. may jolt G 
your complacencies, but he’ll refresh and in- . 
vigorate your thinking. Gee 
. ° . - & Sm 
Look for James W. Dublin’s column in The before 
Business Week next week (the June 3rd Cleve 
issue). In it, he outlines his observations on I 
the little recession that grew into a great 
big depression. Look, in future issues, for his 
remarks on the Bethlehem bonus, the great ‘He 
American handout in trade deals, and the ado 
hidden significances of Dean Donham’s opus joined 
on “Business Adrift.” 
N t h . Re- 
Ext WeeR in 
THE BUSINESS WEEK| .. 
A McGraw-Hill Publication} 
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real wage of course takes account 
of the drop in the things wages 


buy : 
isn’t it almost time we all gave 


up the idea that any general 
panacea, even one so popular 
(among a few) that all wages 
must be cut to the bone, will work 
miraculously ? 

Recovery will come and the 
present crisis be only another 
nightmare memory without there 
having been found a universally 
accepted method for cure. If we 
are ever to level the curves of the 
business cycle the adjustment must 
take place on the way to the 
mountain top rather than in the 
valleys. 





Western Golfers Get Under 
Way 


George Hartman, of the J. L. Sugden 
Advertisin Compeer. won low gross 
honors — C. J. Harrison, Photoplay, 
was the low net winner as the Western 
Advertising Golfers Association played 
the first of the season’s tournament se- 
ries at Chicago last week. An all-day 
rain hampered scores but failed to halt 
the twenty-seven holes of play. 

Winners and runners-up in the four- 
somes, as determined by the chip sys- 
tem, were, respectively, as follows : 
George Hartman and John H. Victor; 
J. T. Seehoff and C. D. Freeman; Don 
Heinly and W. D. Washburn; R. W. 
Richardson and C. H. Shattuck; Ernest 
Heitkamp and W. M. McNamee; Wil- 
liam Hay and H. G. Schuster; R. B. 
Johnston and H. K. Clark; Dan Smith 
and W. S. Harvey; J. H. Lynch and 
Guy Abbott; Charles M. Sloan and 
James Mason; J. A. Bender and L. M. 
Bishop; W. B. Conant and J. W. Fleck. 


G. D. Cates with McCann- 


Erickson 
Gordon D. Cates, recently with Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Inc., at Cleveland, and 
before that with Doremus & Company, 
New York, has joined the staff o the 
Cleveland office of McCann-Erickson, 
I 








Joins ““True Detective 


ae 
Mysteries 
Herbert F. Willson, recently engaged 
in the real estate business and for many 
years with the Elks Magazine, has 
joined the Chicago advertising staff of 
True Detective Mysteries. 


Re-elected by Kentucky Out- 


door Advertisers 
The Outdoor Advertising Association 
of Kentucky re-elected Estelie Moore- 
head as president at its annual conven- 
tion held at Mayfield. Louisville was 
selected as the convention city for 1932 
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Death of M. F. Rigby 


Millard Fred Rigby, advertising man- 
ager of the Studebaker Corporation of 
America, South Bend, Ind., and one 
of the most prominent of the younger 
men in advertising, died at that city late 
last week. He was thirty-three years 


old. 

Mr. Rigby joined the Studebaker com- 
pany in August, 1920, as export adver- 
tising manager. After five years in that 
position he was appointed advertising 
manager, in which capacity he was in 
charge of both domestic and foreign ad- 
vertising. His early experience was 
gained in ee advertising and di- 
rect mail work. In 1919 he became 
associated with the Kansas City office of 
the Capper Publications, leaving there 
to join Studebaker. 

Mr. Rigby was a director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations and a member 
of the radio committee of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. 


Kenyon & Eckhardt Elect 
Thomas D’A. Brophy 


Thomas D’A. Brophy has joined Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as first vice-president. He was 
formerly in charge of sales research and 
development for the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, The American Brass 
Company and subsidiaries. He also was 
vice-president of the Anaconda Sales 
Company; vice-president and chairman of 
the advisory committee of the Copper 
and Brass Research Association, and 
vice-president and chairman of the sales 
committee of Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated. 


Stearns Products Account to 
Ayer 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., has been 
appointed to direct the advertising ac- 
count of Frederick Stearns & Company, 
Detroit, maker of Zymole Trokeys, Shac, 
Astring-o-sol and other products. This 
appointment is effective June 15. 


G. A. Davis Advanced by 
Oklahoma Utility 


George Ade Davis, advertising man- 
ager of the Oklahoma Gas and Brectric 
ompany, Oklahoma City, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of vice-president. 


Joins “The Westerner” 


H. M. Dagg, formerly advertising and 
sales manager of the Dagg-Derneren 
Company, Seattle, has been made busi- 
ness manager of The Westerner, Port- 
land, Oreg. 


Textile Account to Wesley 


The Seneca Textile Corporation, New 
York, curtain fabrics and cretonnes, has 
appointed The Wesley Associates, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 









New Media Help Stanley Reduce 
Inquiry Cost 








An Experimental Campaign That Is Providing Valuable Case Material 
for Future Advertising 


By G. H. Coxe, Jr. 


HEN the advertising appro- 

priation is cut, it is common 
enough for the advertising depart- 
ment, faced with the task of mak- 
ing the budget go as far as pos- 
sible, to cut down on_ space, 
number of insertions, or omit some 
of the publications from their list. 
It is not so common, however, for 
an advertiser, when confronted 
with this problem of stretching the 
appropriation, to cut down on his 
space and increase his list. The 
Stanley Works of New Britain, 
Connecticut, are at present doing 
just this thing. 

According to G. M. Fletcher, 
advertising manager, the company 
has always felt that its series of 
plans was an effective medium for 
advertising Stanley tools. The 
plans number twenty-five and con- 
tain complete information for mak- 
ing various articles out of wood. 
They cover a wide range of sub- 
jects. Some portray very simple 
articles; some are very elaborate. 
The series as a whole is appro- 
priate for any person who works 
with wood, whether he be a tyro 
or a craftsman. These plans were 
originally instituted as a promo- 
tional measure and are sold for 
10 cents. They have been distrib- 
uted by periodical advertising, di- 
rect advertising, and by the hard- 
ware dealer. 

During 1927 and 1928 Stanley 
made a rather extensive selling 
campaign on these plans through 
the medium of periodical space. 
At that time the list consisted of 
seven publications. The size of 
the space varied with the maga- 
zine and the time of year, but in 
no case was the space any smaller 
than two columns by fifty-nine 
lines. From that size the space 


ranged through quarter pages and 
half pages up to full pages. 

A certain amount of success was 
attained during this campaign but 





the results directly traceable to the 
advertising efforts did not justify 
the continuation of this plan. The 
discouraging fact was that the cost 
per inquiry from this advertising 
was around $1.50. 

Starting with January, 1931, and 
disregarding the fact that business 
was dragging the bottom, the com- 
pany put into operation another 
plan for merchandising its book 
of plans. Believing that these 
items were fully as effective as 
ever for getting inquiries, build- 
ing good-will, and separating the 
really interested individuals from 
casual readers, but faced with a 
decreased budget, an entirely dif- 
ferent angle of attack was used 


Starting from Scratch 


In formulating the plan for this 
work, the company decided to start 
from scratch without being ham- 
pered by any results obtained from 
past performances. It reasoned 
that times of depression are ones 
in which it is very desirable to 
put in missionary work and build 
the foundations for better times. 
Such methods are accepted in sell- 
ing; why not apply the same idea 
of laying the groundwork to ad- 
vertising media? Perhaps in the 
years past they had been over- 
looking some bets; it was known 
that certain publications could pull 
their weight but maybe there were 
others to which they had not given 
enough attention. 

The company had not been sat- 
isfied with the results obtained he- 
fore; perhaps after all they should 
be appearing in other columns. 
With this idea in mind they dou- 
bled their previous list and cut 
the amount of space used to twenty- 
eight lines. The copy on different 
articles is to be rotated so as to 
help in checking the pulling power 
of the various publications. 

The method of handling the in- 
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NEW YORK 
Population 
6.982,000 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT FLORIDA 
Population Population 
"3,375,000 “1,964,000 1,574,000 1,468,000 


FLORIDA IS 
a Unit Market 


—and JACKSONVILLE 


Number 1 
ofa Series 


Is its Business “Capital” 
Foremost in population 
Primary financial center 
Gateway for Distribution 
First in manufactures 
Largest wholesale volume 
First in shipping 

State railroad center 


And radiating from this center, “Florida’s 
Foremost Newspaper” sends a broad sweep of 
circulation throughout the entire market, in- 
fluencing buying action at whatever point of 
purchase is most convenient. Rarely does an 
advertiser enjoy such one-newspaper economy 
in backing up and speeding up retail sales. 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE,FLA. 





Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York... 


Chicago... 
Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


Philadelphia .. . Los Angeles . . . San Francisco 
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quiries is practically the same as 
it has been in the past. In every 
case, an inquiry meant the send- 
ing of money; in most cases a 
dime. Everyone who sent in his 
money could be assumed to be suf- 
ficiently interested so that a fol- 
low-up letter referring the cus- 
tomer to his hardware dealer, and 
a catalog could be sent along 
with the plan. This letter, in di- 
recting the builder of the article 
to the hardware dealer, was es- 
sentially a tie-in with the dealer 
who sold Stanley tools. In addi- 
tion, however, there were potential 
sales which the hardware man 
could develop by supplying such 
items as nails, glue, paint and 
paint brushes which might be nec- 
essary to finish the article. 

The catalog listed a complete 
line of hand tools, useful data on 
weights and measures, information 
on lumber, as well as a complete 
list of the plans available in the 
series. In this way when the in- 
dividual had finished building the 
article described in the plan for 
which he had sent in his dime, he 
could easily pick out any other 
item that he wished to make and 
by sending in another dime, get an- 
other plan. 


How the Campaign Differs 


The present campaign differs 
from those previous campaigns 
that appeared in larger space in 
this respect: The current cam- 
paign, by its very limitations of 
size, made it necessary to feature 
only one article in each advertise- 
ment; the larger copy of former 
years offered a choice in articles 
illustrated as well as a list of other 
plans. Aside from this, the ap- 
peal is about the same. 

The results so far from this 
pioneering in new _ publications 
with the twenty-eight line “mail 
order” type of copy have been 
very gratifying. 

Although it may be somewhat 
unfair to make an arbitrary dollar 
and cents comparison between the 
two campaigns, it is interesting to 
note the difference in the cost per 
inquiry. There is a considerable 
difference in the amount of space 
used and money involved; the 
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cost of the former campaign which 
ran in seven publications is ap- 
proximately eight times that of 
this present campaign running in 
fifteen publications. Then, too, be- 
sides the difference in space bill- 
ings, the preparation cost of the 
little advertisements is only about 
25 per cent of the former adver- 
tisements. 

Mr. Fletcher is authority for 
the following figures: Up to the 
present time the inquiry cost of 
the list as a whole is 49 cents. This 
figure applies to actual, traceable 
inquiries. By adding other in- 
quiries which have come in and 
which cannot be traced, the cost 
is reduced per inquiry to 37% 
cents. 

Besides justifying its existence 
by reducing inquiry costs, how- 
ever, this present campaign has 
proved extremely enlightening as 
to media. This missionary work 
of increasing the list is proving 
very valuable indeed to Stanley 
From present returns the company 
has found that some of its old 
standbys are thoroughly effective 
for the new type of advertising. 
In addition, it is finding that some 
media it had never used are prov- 
ing exceedingly worth while. Two 
or three of these are more than 
doing their share; as a matter of 
fact, they are, on the cost per 
inquiry basis, proving much more 
profitable than some publications 
which had always been thought of 
as being the ones that had to be 
on the list. 

While this does not necessaril) 
mean that there will be any con- 
siderable upheaval in the list and 
is in no way a brief for small 
space as against large, or one type 
of publication as against another, 
it does show that these new media 
will certainly be considered when 
Stanley feels justified in increasing 
its appropriation. And it is very 
probable that the knowledge gained 
in this campaign will serve as a 
foundation for future plans. By 
rotating the individual advertise- 
ments, each magazine is having its 
chance to prove what it can do 
and the results are making an it 
teresting as well as valuable case 
book for future efforts. 
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WHO. 


reads the 
American? 


With more than 300,000 
people daily and more than 
1,200,000 Sunday judge 
them by what they like to 
read . . . by what adver- 
tisers sell them. 


They like Brisbane . . 
and “Skippy”; Deems Tay- 
lor . . . and Sid Mercer; 
B. C. Forbes . . . and Rip- 
ley; Ted Cook’s “Cook- 


Coos” . . . and Charles 
Hanson Towne; Gilbert 
Gabriel . . . and Prudence 


Penny; Will Rogers .. . 
and Mussolini; O. O. Mce- 
Intyre .. . and stock tables; 
societynews . . . andcomics. 


Looking through this 
morning’s paper, we find 
they watch their I F with 
\cidophilus Milk, buy 
French biggins at Lewis & 
Conger’s, 69-cent sheer 
hose at Macy’s, Red Leaf 
sweaters at Wanamaker’s, 
tweed coats at Abraham & 
Straus, genuine buffalo lug- 
gage at Altman’s. 
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They travel on_ the 
Twentieth Century, like 
Eddy’s Sauce, can use gas 
heating in their homes and 
are readers that the New 
York Evening Post con- 
siders worth seeking. They 
use the Postal Telegraph, 
are kind to their Adams- 
apple with Luckies, like 
Jack Frost Sugar, Pride of 
the Farm Ketchup, Long 
Island Duckling and elec- 
trical refrigeration. 









































They buy Airway Vac- 
uum Cleaners, bungalows 
in Jersey, use the telephone 
to sell goods, and are 
talked to by The Sugar Insti- 
tute. They go to everyshow 
and movie in town, wear 
Coward Comfort Shoes and 
are sought by three col- 
umns of summer hotels. 

They buy riding habits 
at Nardi’s and smoke El 
Productoand Ricoro Cigars. 
They travel by boat to Bos- 
ton, go on week-end cruises 
on the Mauretania, look in 
at Belmont Park Races and 
still are prospects for mort- 
gage investments. 


In fact, they’re moderns 
—New York all 


New Taek 
American 























TRUE STORY is ous ONL 
major women’s magazine in the urba 
market to show a gain in advertisin; 
lineage for May 1931.* This Ma 
issue is the second largest issu 


in the history of True Story. The 


advertising revenue totals $475,000 


—16.4% greater than May 1930 
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RUE STORY for May, with 95 pages of 


dvertising, ranks third among the general women’s 


agazines. Only Good Housekeeping and 
adies’ Home Journal surpass this figure.* The 
o million families who spend twenty-five cents 
ach for their copy of True Story at the newsstand 
epresent a group of active spenders today. No 
onder the confidence placed in them by na- 


ional advertisers is being justified. 
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343,738 


Farm Families Flock to 


“MAIN STREET” 



































Blue Earth, Minn., Faribault County seat, is the 
principal shopping center for the county’s 11,579 
farm people. 


—on shopping day! 


G is crowas day is a big day in Blue Earth. ‘‘Main Street” 





is crowded with farmers and their families who bring 

in cream, eggs, poultry, livestock and other produce, 
and return home again with their cars loaded with merchan- 
dise. They sell for cash and buy for cash. Consequently, 
farm trade is vitally important to Blue Earth merchants. 
just as it is to dealers in all of these Northwest small town 
trading centers. For there are 1,610,000 people living on 
farms here—51.2 per cent of the entire Minnesota and the 
Dakotas population. The only advertising medium offering 
anywhere near complete coverage of this market is THE 
any kind in the territory. 

THE>4F 
New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 


FARMER, the farm home paper for almost 50 years, which 
Farm Stith -Bome 
Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 





has the largest circulation (275,000) of any publication of 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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There Is Usually an Inclination 


Are Your Salesmen Adequately 
Meeting All Sales Objections? 


Among Salesmen to “Yes” the Buyer 


By a New York Sales Manager 


VE [ERAN sales managers—in- 
luding your servant — fre- 
quently make the mistake of 
assuming that their field representa- 
tives always put up a good battle. 
Because the seasoned sales execu- 
tive is a match for the compara- 
tively few buyers he faces in the 
course of a year, he is prone to 
forget that his own salesmen, well 
removed from the novice class, are 

irequently faced by buyers who do 
not yield to mechanical lines of 
argument. 

Worse than this failing on the 
part of sales executives is the 
corollary—the whiplash for failure 
to land these accounts. The sales- 
man correctly feels that he cannot 
be expected to land 100 per cent 
of the accounts on whom he calls. 
If he is chastised for his failure, 
his natural reaction is resentment. 

Here is a specific case of good 
handling which is to be credited to 
the vice-president in charge of 
sales for a manufacturer of toilet 
preparations. Before giving in de- 
tail the correspondence, it is neces- 
sary to set the stage. 

The salesman involved was a vet- 
eran of six years’ service, who was 
growing from the junior force to 
an assured position as a_ senior. 
The early months of 1931, how- 
ever, were marked by his failure 
to land new accounts—accounts de- 
cidedly needed in the new terri- 
tory to which he had been assigned. 

The vice-president in charge of 
sales wrote: 


“Dear Arthur: 

“You will remember that when 
we were together in December I 
listed for you in your new South- 
ern territory eighteen prospective 
accounts with which I asked for 
your best salesmanship. As your re- 
port on Augusta gives but the words 
‘not interested’ against Thorn- 
bury's, I wish you would paint the 
rest of the picture for me. 





“Thornbury’s is not so important 
an account as to make me re- 
vise our sales prophecies for the 
year because you did not land them. 
But it is a typical account in that 
we once sold them roughly one- 
quarter of their requirements in 
our lines and lost them in 1930 
completely. 

“What is the answer?” 

To this inquiry my friend re- 
ceived this reply: 

“Dear Mr. Morton: 

“Here are six good reasons why 
I didn’t land Thornbury’s of Au- 
gusta. You will see that he is not 
in a mood to buy from us—and 
here’s why: 

1. We started selling Jones & Jones 
of Atlanta last year and these 
jobbers are selling the hospital 
direct. Up to last year Bill 
Sherman, who then covered the 
territory, turned the hospital 
business over to Thornbury’s. 

2. Mr. Thornbury will not stock 
our new shaving cream because 
he says it will be another 
“Rose-Lilac” temporary affair. 
Sometimes I think you folks at 
Headquarters don’t realize that 
we've still to live down the way 
we plugged Rose-Lilac only to 
drop it from our advertising be- 
fore it got started. 

3. His wife used No.XL312 Rose 
Petal perfume in her midget 
qeouttees and it wouldn’t work. 
She had to have it cleaned by 
the manufacturer before she 
could shift back to Blank’s Rose 

* My Heart, which works per- 
fectly in it. 

4. Woolworth has our line. 

5. He objects to the unlisted ex- 
tra-sized items we make for 
chain stores. 

6. We should not sell any of our 
lines to the Rackett Store in 
Augusta. 


“Tell me what you can do with 
a tough bird like this. He sim- 
ply wouldn’t order, although just 
before I left he did say he would 
mail some kind of an order later 
on but would not push our lines.” 

It is fair to regard this letter 
as typical of scores which are re- 
ceived daily by veteran sales ex- 
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ecutives who follow up their men 
in connection with individual ac- 
counts. Consequently, it is of gen- 
eral rather than limited interest to 
note the reply of this unusually 
able sales executive. 

“Dear Arthur: 

“Your letter in regard to Thorn- 
bury’s of Augusta reached me 
while on one of my infrequent sell- 
ing excursions. Certainly I cannot 
understand Brother Thornbury’s 
attitude. But far harder for me 
to understand is your inability to 
turn his objections into selling 
points for us. 

“You should have pointed out to 
him that there was no question of 
our choosing between him and the 
Atlanta jobber. We need both ac- 
counts. You know from what I 
told you in December that Bill 
Sherman pulled a bone in not con- 
tinuing to turn the hospital busi- 
ness to Thornbury. You know 
that our policy is a liberal one and 
that you had ample authority to 
pass Thornbury a commission on 
last year’s hospital business. You 
also knew that the Atlanta jobbers 
had pulled away from selling con- 
sumers—see circular letter No. 81. 

“Instead of letting him get away 
with his references to Rose-Lilac, 
you should have stood up on your 
two feet and fought for the House. 
Not one dealer in the world lost a 
cent because we made a leader of 
Rose-Lilac. The article was not 
defective, but its appeal proved to 
be so spotty as to render continued 
national advertising out of the 
question. From your old territory 
you could have cited the continued 
successes it had proved with Hag- 
gard & Lincoln of Rochester, Long 
& Company of Syracuse, Howell & 
Conrad of Utica and so on down 
the line. For Rose-Lilac is one 
of our biggest sellers in New York 
State, although it was not a volume 
producer in the South. 

“Let us admit that you needed 
to use some tact in connection with 
Rose Petal and Mrs. Thornbury’s 
midget atomizer. Your failure to 
win a decisive argument I can ex- 
plain even if you cannot. At the 
December convention you were 
physically present but most of the 
time mentally absent. You were 
foolish enough to consider of first 
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importance being present as the 
guest of the several social organi. 
zations who welcomed you back to 
your home town with parties that 
ran into early morning hours. 

“On the fourth day of the con- 
vention you will remember that 
our mechanical experts demon- 
strated various types of atomizers, 
including the midget type. It was 
then pointed out that the mid- 
get always should be thoroughly 
cleaned before refilling with a dif- 
ferent perfume. Mr. Kilroy dem- 
onstrated on the blackboard the 
danger of this type, showing the 
right angle turn in the small tub- 
ing which reduced the diameter al- 
most to nothing at that point. Rose 
Petal works perfectly in the new 
cigarette lighter types which are 
such a stumbling block to our com- 
petitors and in every way will give 
satisfaction with the midgets if it 
has half a chance. 

“Your cheeks should have blushed 
when you wrote as your fourth 
reason for not selling Mr. Thorn- 
bury the statement that Woolworth 
has our lines. 

“Woolworth has had six of our 
items since before the war—and 
has built up thousands of dollars’ 
worth of business for our retail 
drug accounts all over the country 
as a result. Our 10-cent sizes are 
really sample or trial packages. 
If the woman who buys one likes 
it she naturally turns to the 
druggist who can supply the larger 
sizes. The ‘miniatures’ at best are 
just a traveling convenience and 
in no way true boudoir or bath- 
room packages. The wmnlisted 
extra-size packages which we sup- 
ply the chain stores are unlisted. 
Why? Because we have not 
brought out a catalog since we is- 
sued them. 

“You have known since January 
19 that these were available for 
your customers. They show anar- 
rower margin of profit than our 
standard sizes retailing at the same 
price—but more than many items 
which the retail drug trade feature. 
There is nothing secret about them 
—anybody can buy them. We 
didn’t bring them out until Blank 
& Blank and Blanka & Blanka both 
put these into the chains—without 
any provision for selling them to 
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I've Discovered. 








‘ae ay oN. 


“Imagine my surprise,” said a sweet young thing 
on my left at a chummy little dinner last night. 
The rest of her broadcast contained a lot of inco- 
herent blithering anent the realm of Salome or 
Cleo or somebody—I forget. What actually hap- 
pened was this: The S. Y. T. had just imbibed 
a wee bit of Holloway’s London Dry that I had 
ordered from the corner grocery (2 fingers Hollo- 
ways, 1 dash of lemon, Seltzer water) and that 
was the reason for her enthusiasm. I don’t mean 
to offend you, Mr. Wickersham, if you are read- 
ing this. No sir, what I’m trying to prove is that 
the good public of Los Angeles can absorb a lot 
of these home indispensables enthusiastically. And 
that’s exactly the way Mr. J. S. Foto of the Bohe- 
mian’s Dist. Co. feels about it. Holloways, Nuy- 
ens, Ronnes (minus C: Hs OH) are running exclu- 
sively in our good paper, The Examiner. Justly 
so, because The Examiner is the only standard 
sized paper in Los Angeles to show a gain in food 
linage in the last four months. So, Mr. Manufac- 
turer, if your volume is down, this town is sure a 
cash-registerable fountain of modern youth. Come 
West. A market of two and a half million money- 
spending moderns awaits you. And one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest newspapers! 


LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER 


Put Your Message Before the Moderns 
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the retailer at a price which could 
show a profit. 

“The final argument—that we 
should not sell the local Rackett 
Store—was an insult to your in- 
telligence. Both Thornbury’s and 
this Rackett Store have sold three 
nationally known lines of toilet 
preparations as far back as_ our 
history records go—1906. It is 
just another chain-store case—the 
Rackett Store in Augusta sells only 
the smaller sizes and therefore just 
helps boost the demand for Thorn- 
bury’s. If you had just used the 
card record you would have seen 
that during the last five years the 
Rackett Store has been a year ahead 
of Thornbury’s in taking on some 


new items and aé_ year later 
Thornbury found ‘name call’ as 
a result—and put in the larger 


sizes on which he has since made 
pleasing profits. 

“On your own statements, Ar- 
thur, it is clear that Brother Thorn- 
bury got the jump on you and gave 
you the works. Then he walked 
all over you—and you liked it. 

“This means one of two things. 
Either you’re not in the pink of 
trim physically and mentally, or 
you have not yet measured up to 
better buyers than you faced on 
the average in your old territory. 
My guess is that you are just a bit 
gun shy of direct buyers, having 
sold exclusively to retailers buy- 
ing through jobbers since you first 
came with us. 

“Your advancement with us 
hinges upon your ability to grow 
with your opportunities. Of all 
your opportunities in 1931, the 
whipping into line of direct buyers 
who have fallen away from us is 
perhaps the greatest. My hunch 
is for you to get back your self- 
respect; your best stunt is to ga- 
rage your car Sunday and hop a 
train for Augusta. For if you can 
go back to a man who knows he 
has licked you and lick him it will 
be smooth sailing for you. And 
even if he licks you again, you 


will have the satisfaction this time 
of knowing that you have put up 
a worthy presentation of what we 
have to offer in merchandise and 
policies.” 

When I asked my good friend 
the, outcome of his salesman’s sec- 
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ond trip to Augusta he laughed and 
said, “Arthur certainly got all the 
breaks. Mrs. Thornbury’s midge: 
had gone on a second strike and 
she was in the store when Arthur 
arrived. The competitive perfume 
did not please her as much as Rose 
Petal and Arthur’s timely entrance 
saved her from discarding her 
midget and buying a larger atom- 
izer in order to return to her pre- 
ferred perfume. 

“Of course there was a mock 
battle at that, but really Mrs 
Thornbury’s presence on such an 
errand made it an easy victory.” 


Another Case 


Out of his archives I cajoled 
this second handling of a salesman 
who “yessed” a customer. This 
time the offender was a_ veteran 
senior with the fourth most im- 
portant territory in the United 


States. The account was the larg- 
est on the Pacific coast. The buyer 
was a close friend of the sales- 


man, John Bantrey. 

My good friend, the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, evolved 
from his quarter-century of mar- 
keting a sales plan built squarely 
upon the launching of a new and 
decidedly worth-while “after shav- 
ing” preparation by combinatior 
merchandising. Each retailer, 
whether buying direct or through 
a wholesaler, was privileged to of- 
fer with each $1 size a most in- 
genious and convenient traveling 
shaving brush which would fit into 
the loops of a small traveling kit. 

This plan had swept the country 
until it hit California. Naturally 
my friend expected that John Ban- 
trey, who had left the convention 
full of enthusiasm for the plan and 
who had literally plastered the 
first five States he visited, would 
land every big wholesaler on the 
Coast. The plan had been built 
primarily for Mr. Wholesaler in 
allowing him a liberal profit on the 
traveling shaving brush given away 
and also because the plan mini- 
mized the detail of charge-backs. 

You can well imagine his aston- 
ishment when John Bantrey re- 
ported, “Fletcher Wholesale Drug 
Company refuses to have anything 
to do with the After Thrill Cam- 
paign. They feel that premium 
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National Advertisers 


Used the San Francisco 
Examiner EXCLUSIVELY 
During 1930 

—They Found This 
Newspaper to be 
Capable— ALONE— 

Of Profitably 

Covering The Rich 
Northern California 


Market 
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MEN BUY 8 


~ WARNINGS. 


y 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Charles H. Tuttle — Lewis E. Lawes 
Arthur Woods — Edward P. Mulrooney 


These gentlemen—and many other eminent figures in 
public life—have contributed editorials to True De- 
tective Mysteries. Editorials which point the growing 
menace to America of juvenile lawlessness, of the un- 
reclaimed convict, of flourishing gang-rule. 


These men express from their points of view and ex- 
perience the necessity for facing the grim realities of 
today’s crime problems with knowledge and under- 
standing. 


Such knowledge and understanding True Detective 
Mysteries is constantly trying to give. The high 
caliber of this purposeful policy is a measure of the 
thinking, intelligent people who are True Detective 
Mysteries readers. 


99.6% News Stand Sale 





YSTERIES 


RY 10 COPIES 
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merchandising is a back number 
and are turning down all manu- 
facturers’ offers. They gave me a 
bad two hours when I sprung it, 
arguing that they would push After 
Thrill to the limit if we would 
give them a price which would be 
the equivalent of the maximum 
discount plus the free goods allow- 
ance—including the cost of the 
brush. 

“Boy, they rode me until it’s up 
to you to tell them what I told 
them—nothing doing. 

“This was the first time any 
account had brought up this side 
and while I did not give them the 
satisfaction of knowing it, I know 
that they are dead right and that 
you should at once notify all men 
that they can offer the deal either 
way—free goods plus allowance 
for profit or a quantity price less 
the allowance for profit plus ‘cost 
of brush.” 

To this my good friend wrote a 
most significant letter. 


“Dear John: 

“A year ago I wondered why 
we were not making progress with 
Maxwell Brothers of Portland. 
Then we made that unjustified al- 
lowance with Jones Mercantile of 
Montana when they returned goods 
without authority. On the heels of 
that came a loss of the good though 
small Rex Distributing Company 
of Denver—an account that had 
sold only our line since it started. 

“But the champion slap in the 
face is this San Francisco disaster. 
For I know just how close you 
stand with Baxter—in fact with 
the whole gang. If I did not know 
it from your lips I would know it 
from your expense account. For 
every trip for years you have en- 
tertained them rightly and royally, 
to which there is no objection since 
they have been one of our best 
friends and have done us a world 
of good in the days when we 
needed the backing only they could 
give our new items. 

“But all the evidence, John, is that 
you are letting personal friendship 
interfere with business. Because 
you have come to know and re- 
spect the judgment of your friends 
you have ceased to treat them as 
You have undoubtedly 


customers, 
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feared to mar your friendships by 
taking firm stands. In that Mon- 
tana case you did not actually tell 
them that they couldn’t return their 
over-stocks of current merchandise 
or that they should not and could 
not expect full credit on semi- 
perishable items, but would get 
two-thirds credit or one-third 
credit, depending on the age. Asa 
result we were finally in such a 
jam by assuming that you had told 
them the story—when you hadn't 
—that all we could do was credit 
in full on the basis of a misunder- 
standing. 

“Now in the San Francisco case 
you are in for an awful licking 
with the best account in your terri- 
tory. For their position is un- 
sound. The day has by no means 
arrived when the consumer, whether 
man, woman or child, is not at- 
tracted by ‘something for nothing.’ 
When I tell you that I spent four 
solid months seeking out the ideal 
premium to go with ‘After Thrill’ 
and interviewed over forty manu- 
facturers and examined and tested 
over 200 premiums, you can have 
some idea that I believe that our 
first entrance into this modern 
method of marketing was worthy 
of more than passing thought. 

“Our plan removes every objec- 
tion raised in the past. The travel- 
ing shaving brush supplants some 
less convenient article already 
owned by the purchaser of After 
Thrill and in no way interferes 
with the sale of a full-sized brush 
for a man’s regular use. While it 
is an acceptable substitute for a 
full-sized brush for short jour- 
neys, it is no competitor of the 
full-sized brush for daily use. 

“Regardless of what your good 
friends had eaten for breakfast on 
the morning of your call, they are 
going to return to the use of pre- 
mium merchandise. This is a posi- 
tive statement. For one tooth- 
brush manufacturer and one who 
is specializing in talcs are going to 
give them the option within thirty 
days of taking on the deal or let- 
ting it go to Annin & Copeland. 
And you know that they won't let 
their rivals in San Francisco beat 
them on two national leaders. 

“What happens then? You will 
look like a tramp! 
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“Your cue was to select as your 
opening rebuttal either personal 
friendship, pointing out that their 
refusal to put on my pet deal 
would be a black eye for you, or 
to use at least some of the mate- 
rial in the ‘Company’s Book’ on 
which I burned the midnight Mazda 
evening after evening. So confi- 
dent are all of us here at head- 
quarters that they can be made 
to reverse their decision, and so 
important is it to us that they re- 
verse it, that Moxley is going to 
fly across the continent unless by 
the twenty-eighth we receive a 
wire from you that you feel con- 
fident to go back and win out. 
“If you do wire that you can 
win out, we'll hold you to a suc- 
cessful outcome. A _ second fall 
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down might make it impossible for 
us to line them up, whereas we 
know that we can put it across at 
this stage. What’s your answer?” 
The outcome is of exceptional 
value to all of us. For the sales. 
man wired urging against reopen- 
ing the topic with customer. Mox- 
ley was sent, conferred with the 
senior salesman and against his 
protests reopened the subject—and 
put across a two carload order. 
If all of us who are sales execu- 
tives would recognize that now 
and then a salesman has contracted 
an incurable sales disease, our divi- 
dends would be larger. The usual 
case of the salesman who “yeses” 
his customers can be cured easily. 
But the extreme cases deserve and 
demand drastic treatment! 






What Groucho Says 


You Can’t Keep a Good Man Out of Work 


FUNNY how big our little $2,500 
appropriation for house adver- 
tising has loomed. Copy writer 
came in, wanted a job. Nothing 
strange about that. ’Bout ten of 
‘em come in every day or so and 
we're sorry but we’ve got no open- 
ing. Didn’t work with this feller. 
He had picked us as his favorite 
pay-roll for the rest of his life. 
He told Boss how good we were 
and Boss ate it alive. 

Oh, no, that didn’t mean Boss 
fell for him and gave him a job. 
Fact is, Boss said nothing doing 
and just to let him down said, 
“You might write a coupla house 
ads for our new campaign, just to 
show what you can do, style, etc.— 
then we’d know your work,” and 
all that easing out stuff, you know 
the blah-blah everybody shoots 
when he doesn’t hire a man, and 
is sorry for him. 

This guy had no sample port- 
folio. First time I ever heard of a 
copy man trying to sell himself 
without one. In this case, the ab- 
sence of samples let him in for 
something. 

Well, Boss got two ads from 
this gink next morning, and pretty 
near threw a fit. Those ads went 
all over the shop, pretty near made 
a stampede people trying to read 


‘em. They were peaches. Best 
things we ever had said about us, 
and they sounded true. Can't say 
anything better’n that about any 
ad. 

Yep! Same old story. You can't 
talk so convincingly about yourself 
as an appreciator can talk about 
you. This guy has got the job of 
writing twelve of these sparkles at 
a good free-lance price. Sez he'd 
rather be a free-lance anyway if it 
wasn’t for the butcher. And be- 
lieve me, we'll keep our eye on 
him. Already got him busy on a 
series of letters to prospects which 
we all fell down on. 

Sure, you’re dead right, we do 
everything professionally and well, 
except our own promotion. In 
fact, when I look over many agen- 
cies’ own ads, I say, “Garbage!” 
They use up their good food on 
their clients and can’t seem to col- 
lect anything but scraps for their 
own meal. 

Dunno what we're gonna do 
about this guy, though. We lent 
him an empty office to work in and 
he’s busy making himself look as 
if he belonged in the place. Wat's 
his name? Say lay off that! Don't 
you dare touch him, at least till he 
gets this job done. 

GroucHo. 
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Continued Passenger 
Car LEADERSHIP! 





For the first four months of 1931 The 
Sun-Telegraph carried more new pas- 
senger car advertising than any other 
Pittsburgh newspaper—194,754 lines 
or 45.2% of all advertising published 
in Pittsburgh papers. This linage rep- 
resents a leadership of 37,955 lines 
or 24.2% more than the other Evening 
and Sunday paper. 


Figures by Media Records, Inc. 


Times Have Changed in Pittsburgh 


The~ 
SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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Power Publications, Inc., 
Established at Chicago 


Power Publications, Inc., has been 
established at Chicago to engage in the 
publication of industrial and business 
magazines. The company has purchased 
Industrial Transmission and Conveying 
as its first unit. 

Harry E. Saxton, former advertising 
manager of Mik Plant Monthly, Chi 
cago, is president of Power Publica- 
tions. Paul H. Woodruff, formerly edi- 
tor of Manufacturers News and of In 
dustrial Power, is vice-president. E. M 
Bellinger, previously circulation man- 
ager of Milk Plant Monthly, is secretary 


Appointed by Electrical 
Products of Los Angeles 


The Electrical Products Corporation 
of Los Angeles, has created a national 
sales department under the direction of 

R. Skiff, formerly with Rainbow 
Luminous Products. Southern California 
territory is under the divisional man- 
agement of J. X. Kennelly, who until 
April 1, was advertising manager of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of 
California. John R. Blair, formerly 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
is divisional manager for San Francisco, 
Oakland and the Northwest. 


Now Professional Advertising 
Associates, Inc. 


The name of Professional Publicity 
Associates, Inc., New York medical ad- 
vertising agency, has been changed to 
Professional Advertising Associates, Inc. 
Louis Nesbit and A. M. Gordon con- 
tinue as heads of the business. 


R. H. Jarrett Joins J. F. 
Stevens Agency 


Roy H. Jarrett has joined the Jewell 
F. Stevens Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, as_ special merchandising 
counsel and account executive. He was 
for a number of years with the Ameri- 
can Multigraph Sales Company. 


I. D. Auspitz Joins Homer 
McKee 


Irving D. Auspitz, president of the 
former Auspitz-Lee-Harvey advertising 
agency, Chicago, has joined the office at 
that city of the Homer McKee Com- 
pany, Inc., as an account executive. 


With Buckeye Airways 
Emerson Bennett has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Buckeye 
Airways, Columbus, and will have his 
headquarters at the Clickenger Airport 
near Columbus 


Joins Erwin, Wasey 


Bernard C. O’Brien has joined the 
production department of the Chicago 
office of Erwin, Wasey & Company. 
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Six-Point League Returns to 
Firm Memberships 


A —. adopted at the annual 
posting the Six-Point League oj 
New or an organization of news 
paper adv cntisiny representatives, changes 
the status of membership from in divid- 
uals to companies or firms. Dues wil! 
be $10 yearly, one vote to be granted 
each membership, and any number of 
individuals of a member’s staff being 
permitted to attend meetings. 

Hil F. Best, Eastern manager of M 
C. Mogensen & Company, was agair 
re-elected president. Harry J. Prudden, 
Prudden, King Prudden, was re 
elected vice-president and W. W. Ward, 
treasurer. Thomas F. Clark, Jr., of the 
Thomas F. Clark Company, was elected 
secretary. 

Members of the board of directors 
are: G. A. Riley, Irwin Simpson, |. F 
Finley, H. G. Halsted, George Brett, § 
P. Mahoney, Alvin DeClerque, M. D 
Bryant, H. W. Moloney and Harr; 
Reynolds. Mr. Riley was elected repre 
sentative of the League to the Burea 
of Advertising of the American News 
paper Publishers Association. 


McQuiston to Leave 
Westinghouse 

J. C. McQuiston has resigned as ger 
eral advertising manager of the West- 
inghouse a & Mic. Company, ef 
fective June 1, 1931. For twenty-nine 
years he has 2. in charge of adver 
tising for Westinghouse Electric, during 
which time the status of advertising 
sales promotion, and _ distribution has 
gone through changes as numerous as 
those taking place in the electrical in- 
dustry itself. 

_ Mr. ~~ is the only advertis 
ing man who was a member of the origi 
nal council of Westinghouse executives 
who decided to inaugurate broadcasting 
over Station KDKA and who laid do we 

the policies and practices to be followed 

In 1920, when the first broadcast was 
inaugurated, Mr. McQuiston arranged 
its pioneer program. Te has been it 
general charge of all radio programs { 

Westinghouse broadcasting stations since 
that time. 

Following his retirement, it is under 
stood, Mr. McQuiston will start on 
extended cruise around the world wit! 
his wife and daughter. 


N. R. Perry Again Advertising 
Manager of “Liberty” 


Nelson R. Perry has. reassumed the 
position of advertising manager o/ 
Liberty, which he held for five years 
prior to Liberty’s purchase by Mac 
fadden Publications, Inc., according t 
an announcement made by H. A. Wise 
vice-president in charge of advertising 
sales of the Liberty Publishing Co-™ 
ration. Following the acquisition o! 
Liberty by Macfadden, Mr. Perry con 
tinued with the publication as assistant 
advertising manager. Max A, Geller 
has been appointed Eastern advertising 
manager of Liberty. 
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i q Aim is the most important thing in archery 
just as aim is the most important thing in 
merchandising. Advertising, aimlessly shot 

e at a market, undoubtedly brings some re- 
sults, but maximum results are obtained 

Were only through accurate aim and the correct 

a & placing of every effort. 

adver 

come q The Times-Star supplies an accuracy to 

A, your aim at the Cincinnati market that 

cal in- assures matchless results. The Times-Star 

Ivertis goes into the majority of able-to-buy 

es homes, is read by most of the worth-while 

oo people and is the buying guide in the 

a Cincinnati area. 

een q The Times-Star completely sells the market, 

since produces the greatest results... and 
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Business ethics are 


standing the strain 


URING the past few decades, business has learned that fair 

dealing is sensible and profitable. Fair dealing builds con- 
fidence, which is the bed rock of modern business. Sharp practice 
consists in taking advantage of the fact that others are playing 
the game on the level. 

Business is winning through this depression with little re- 
course to sharp practice. Fair dealing has been tested in the 
fire. Some have cracked but few have been crooked. 

A few business men have made profits this bad year by 
fooling the public. What’s difficult about that? A few gunmen 
have made good profits, too. But who wants to be a gunman 
in or out of print? 

We don’t want any part of these extra profits that come 
from doing things in 1931 that we wouldn’t have done in 1929 
or will not do in 1932. 





WILLIAM M. STRONG CHESTER E. HARING 
Account Representative Vice-President and Manager 
New York Marketing Department 
New York 
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GEORGE E. BLISS HENRY BENDER 
Writer Art Director 
New York New York 





Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


“or CHICAGO: McCormick Building - BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building - MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 






The 1930 


Another 


Record 
Broken 


For seven straight years, the 
number of full-page advertise- 
ments in Capper’s Farmer in- 
creased as follows: 


increase of 43 full 
pages over 1929 was the largest 
increase that Capper’s Farmer 
has ever shown. 





84 full pages 
102 full pages 
102 full pages 
129 full pages 
140 full pages 
175 full pages 
218 full pages 


apper’s farmer 






















ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 


Topeka, Kansas 


CIRCULATION 957,063 
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Retail Pricing Can’t Be Done 
by Machinery 


Why Standardized Mark-Up on an Entiré Retail Stock Would Not Be 
Wise Merchandising 


By R. W. Clarke 


N commenting on a recent arti- 
cle of mine, C. H. Sandage, as- 
sistant professor of marketing in 
the School of Business Adminis- 
tration at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, writes the following 
letter to the editor of PRinTERs’ 

INK: 

I was extremely interested in the 
article “When Is a Price Cutter?” by 
R. W. Clarke, which appeared in the 
issue of April 23. There are a few 
statements in this article which seem 
to me should be challenged by someone. 

Mr. Clarke makes the statement “It 
is only theorizing for Squibb or anyone 
else to speak about the dealer earning 
his overhead and a reasonable profit on 
every sale. It simply cannot done, 
taking any average retail store as a 
whole; never could be done and perhaps 
never will be.” He further states that 

“The retail selling prices on certain 
commodities are fixed by custom and 
some of them are so low that even the 
original laid-down cost of the merchan- 
dise cannot be recovered, to say nothing 
of overhead.” 

It seems to me that these statements 
are rather bold, although Mr. Clarke 
undoubtedly is drawing from much expe- 
rience in the field of retailing. If Mr. 
Clarke’s point of view is correct, it 
seems to me the future holds a great 
deal of pessimism for retail merchants. 
If goods have been selling at a certain 
price, even below the original laid-down 
cost, because of custom or trade habits, 
then it seems to me that it is time to 
change such customs and trade habits. 

Such a situation is not impossible to 
attain. We have changed the habits of 
consumers in many other respects, so 
why not in this respect? The modern 
tendency to utilize and emphasize statis- 
tical analyses of merchandising costs 
would seem to be relegated to the scrap 
heap if we are going to depend upon 
custom and trade habits as a guide to 
our selling policies. 

I think we could give many illustra- 
tions where merchants, after subjectin 
their selling — to strict statistica 
analysis, have profited a great deal by 
cutting from their list of customers 
those who do not return them a profit. 
The wholesale field holds many such ex- 
— where retailers buying in small 
and unprofitable quantities have been 
stricken from the list of customers, or 
else have been forced to buy in larger 
quantities. The tendency of chain stores 
even to eliminate their policy of adver- 
tising “Loss Leaders” would seem to 
Suggest some change in the custom of 
selling goods below cost. 


Now if Mr. Clarke has in mind the 
reduction of price below cost in order 
to move dead stock, then a different sit- 
uation is presented. Certainly such a 
policy is necessary in almost any mer- 
chandising organization, but that is only 
a temporary situation and should not be 
continued as a permanent one. 

There is only one situation perha 
where Mr. Clarke’s suggestion wall 
seem to be necessary, and that is where 
consumers have developed such strong 
habits that they will refuse to buy mer- 
chandise if the price changes at all. I 
would like to have some specific illus- 
trations from Mr. Clarke, however, to 
show the type of merchandise which is 
at present in that situation. Price of 
bread, potatoes, milk, sugar, cigars, 
cigarettes, toothpaste and practically 
every other common item of consumption 
changes in price, not only in certain cut- 
rate stores over broad periods of time. 

I am writing this letter partly as a 
rotest against the point of view which 
fr. Clarke has taken, and partly to be 

enlightened further upon the “‘necessity”’ 
for selling goods below cost as Mr. Clarke 
suggests. 


If the academic view of pricing 
apparently held by Professor Sand- 
age were to be generally prevalent, 
the whole proposition of mark-up 
could be reduced to a machine-like 
basis. Retailers could have profit- 
figuring tables, follow them metic- 
ulously and never make a mistake ; 
they would be always sure of real- 
izing their cost of selling and a 
“reasonable net profit” on every 
item they sold. They would simply 
compute the cost of the merchan- 
dise, laid down in their stores, 
make proper calculation of the cost 
of selling it and then assess a cér- 
tain net profit on the whole trans- 
action. 

A very liberal net return on a 
retail stock—one that is hardly 
ever realized these days, by the 
way—is 8 per cent. But let us be 
right down generous and allow re- 
tailers the privilege of making 10 
per cent net. A dealer, let us say, 


buys an article whose laid-down 
cost in his store is $1, and his aver- 
age cost of selling is 25 per cent 
on sales. 


To realize the desired 
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net of 10 per cent therefore all he 
would have to do would be to sell 
that article for $1.54. This is 
mathematically sound, water-proof 
and fool-proof. 

But the inevitable law of com- 
petition would step in here. Across 
the street might be another dealer 
whose selling cost averaged 23 per 
cent instead of 25. He could get 
his 10 per cent net by selling the 
same item for $1.49, thus being a 
nickel lower than the first man. Or 
still another dealer could make 10 
per cent net on the item by selling 
it at $1.39, on account of his sell- 
ing cost being only 18 per cent. 

If price has anything to do with 
inducing a sale, and we all know it 
has, it is easy to see who would 
get the bulk of the business on 
this item. Dealer No. 1 and, to an 
extent, dealer No. 2, would simply 
be out of luck. People of the 
town would soon find out where the 
merchandise was being sold at the 
lowest price—an altogether proper 
and profitable price for the third 
store—and go there to buy. In a 
little while—considering, of course, 
that the item is a staple and well- 
known brand in common consump- 
tion—the other dealers would have 
to reduce their selling price to cor- 
respond, notwithstanding the fact 
that their higher selling cost would 
make their net profit much smaller 
than that enjoyed by dealer No. 4 

This, it happens, is one of the 
ways in which the selling price of 
merchandise is fixed by custom. 
Advertising is a powerful force, 
but here is one thing that advertis- 
ing could do nothing about. The 
matter of “changing customs and 
trade habits” works well enough 
up to a certain point. But when it 
comes to trading up every item in 
a retail stock so that all dealers 
may get a. satisfactory individual 
net profit on each, you have an im- 
possible job on your hands; there 
are too many opposing factors in- 
volved—a wide range of variation 
in selling cost, differences in the 
laid-down cost of the merchandise, 
differences in selling ability. 

Here is one of the many specific 
instances that might be cited show- 
ing the way custom works to fix 
and control retail prices: Let’s pass 
over for the moment so much dis- 
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cussed staples as sugar and nails— 
those venerable examples of no 
profit items that are usually 
brought up as illustrations in dis- 
cussions of this kind. Let’s take 
overalls. The Penney stores have 
for years been featuring an overall 
as a leader—selling it at a remark- 
ably low price in a frank effort to 
attract business to their work cloth- 
ing departments and to create gen- 
eral good-will. The garment is 
high class and a real value. It got 
to be that stores in direct competi- 
tion with Penney were simply out 
of the running so far as the sale 
of work clothing was concerned. 
In an effort to retrieve their busi- 
ness they began offering overalls at 
or near the cost price. 

And then came the Oshkosh 
Overall Company, boldly advising 
its dealers to sell the Oshkosh 
B’Gosh overall—a first quality, na- 
tionally advertised item—on a no 
profit basis. The company even 
reduced the laid-down cost of the 
merchandise to the retailer by 
eliminating its sales force and ef- 
fecting other notable economies. 

The result is that today Oshkosh 
overalls are being retailed all over 
this country at a price representing 
not a cent of profit to the dealer— 
a very sensible procedure, under 
the circumstances, if you want my 
opinion. Thus a custom is being 
established. Wearers of work 
clothing now know how much, or 
rather how little, a first-class over- 
all costs them. If this keeps up, 
how much chance will any retailer 
have if he persists in selling over- 
alls at a price which shall yield 
him his average net profit? 

The custom-fixed price is by no 
means altogether the creature of 
so-called loss leader selling, either. 
If Mr. Sandage will step into a 
Woolworth store and _ browse 
around among the merchandise a 
bit he will see what I mean. Darn- 
ing cotton at a nickel or a dime—a 
price made possible by enormous 
buying and distribution facilities. 
Those foolish little necklaces the 
girls wear—sold at a dime in place 
of their former price of 25 or even 
50 cents. When .a few million 
people get to buying these and 
many other items for nickels and 
dimes (and they are by no means 
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trashy goods; make no mistake 
about that) buying customs are es- 
tablished that must be followed by 


Under the circumstances, then, 
what is the retailer going to do in 
order that he may realize his 6, 8 
or 10 per cent net on sales? It is 
obvious that he must do the very 
thing he is doing. He must forget 
about standardized mark-up. He 
must also, in a measure, forget 
about invoice figures. He must 
price his goods, not on a basis of 
what they cost him, but on how 
much he can get for them. On 
some items he must take a loss 
day in and day out. On others he 
may realize a nominal net profit 
and on still others he must get a 
thundering big profit. The gen- 
eral average will then give him his 
desired net profit—the same net 
profit he would get if he were able 
to assess his 6, 8 or 10 per cent net 
against every item he sold 

Consequently he is not going to 
fret over being obliged to sell cer- 
tain items at no profit. A satis- 
factory general average, rather 
than a satisfactory individual, net 
profit is what he is after—and 
what he gets if he prices his goods 
courageously. It takes courage to 
sell a considerable volume of mer- 
chandise at a price enabling him to 
come out even or making him un- 
dergo a loss. It takes equal cour- 
age to charge a price which in- 
cludes far more than his desired 
net. Retailing is no business for a 
weakling or for a man who lacks 
vision. 

For a dealer to sell one item at 
or near cost and make up the dif- 
ference on something else so as to 
bring his average net profit returns 
up to the right figure does seem a 
bit inequitable, looked at from an 
idealistic standpoint. It is far from 
being the perfect system of dis- 
tribution. I myself, were I dis- 
posed to discuss it from the 
academic or theoretical standpoint, 
could shoot it so full of holes that 
it would look like a sieve. But, 
under our present system of dis- 
tribution, the retailer is simply 
doing the best he can; he is faced 
by a practical and sternly real 
problem. Furthermore, he knows 
what he has to do. 
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The retail store is a place where 
hundreds, or even thousands, of 
items are assembled for the con- 
sumer to buy. The dealer has to 
take the evil with the good and use 
his merchandising ingenuity so as 
to strike a satisfactory general 
average. He would be delighted 
beyond measure if he could follow 
the suggestion made by Mr. Sand- 
age and throw out unprofitable 
lines—also refuse to sell to any ex- 
cept profitable customers, as some 
wholesalers are doing today. But 
he can’t do this unless or until the 
law of supply and demand is 
abrogated—unless or until the 
whole distribution system is made 
over on a Utopian pattern, all 
prices fixed and merchandising 
rules and practices promulgated by 
a dictator with supreme power. 





Direct-Mail Convention Head- 
quarters Opened at Buffalo 


The fourteenth annual conference and 
exhibit of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association will be held at Buffalo, 

Y., on October 7, 8 and 9. Paul S. 
Van Auken, field secretary, and conven- 
tion manager of the association and Lois 
F. Gibson, his assistant, have opened up 
conference and exposition headquarters 
in the Hotel Statler at Buffalo. 

The Greater Buffalo Advertising Club 
is host this year and from its member- 
ship thirteen committees have been ap- 
pointed to work with the association in 
planning convention activities. 

Lloyd Mansfield, vice-president and 
secretary of Ludlow-Mans' eld, Inc., has 
been appointed general chairman of the 
local executive committee. John N. 
Garver, Jr., president of the Greater 
Buffalo Advertising Club, is general 
vice-chairman. Roswell E. Pfohl is trea- 
surer and Charles J. Thomas, executive 
i of the Greater Buffalo Adver- 
tising Club, is secretary. 





Aviation Account to Porter 
The Aviation Corporation has ap- 
pointed The Porter Corporation, Boston 
asyertning agency, to irect the adver 
tising account of its manufacturin mg sub 
sidiary, the American Airplane & Engine 
Corporation, Farmingdale, N. Y., Pilgrim 
lanes and Ranger aviation engines 
his company was recently formed to 
succeed the former Fairchild Airplane 
Manufacturing Corporation and _ the 
Fairchild Engine Corporation. 


R. E. Viggers Heads New 


Business 
Ralph Elmer Viggers and Associates 
is the name of a new advertising typog- 
raphy business started at Los Angeles 
with offices at 407 East Pico Street. Mr. 
Viggers at one time previously operated 
his own typography plant at that city 
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Sell a green hat 
in Los Angeles and 
Yankton, South Dakota 


may go green hat crazy 


Over one million visitors are attracted every 
year to Los Angeles and surrounding suburbs, 
beach and mountain resorts. These people, while 
spending a glorious vacation in a semi-tropical 
wonderland, are eager to try out for themselves 
the new and interesting things advertised in Los 
Angeles—“Paris of the West.” 


This yearly million eagerly adopt Los Angeles’ 
styles and buying habits and return to their re- 
spective home towns as enthusiastic users and 
boosters of countless newly discovered articles. 


To vacationist and resident alike the news and 
advertising content of the home-owned, home- 
edited Los Angeles Times is intensely interest- 
ing. Exclusive locally written features, outspoken 
editorials on civic problems, full and unbiased 
presentation of local news, make it the news- 
paper truly representative of Southern Cali- 
fornia. That’s why the Los Angeles Times leads 
all Pacific Coast newspapers in advertising vol- 
ume and that’s why a green hat in Los Angeles 
may give Yankton a green hat complex. 





Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifie Coast Repre- 
sentatirc: R. J. Bidwell Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White 
Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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URING the last eight years the circulation of 
The Cincinnati Post has increased 48 per 
cent. 
This 48 per cent came very largely from the in- 
fluential, civic-minded element of Cincinnati’sfRov 
population. 
The record proves it, for that increase exactly 
coincides with the Post’s fight for good govern- 
ment in city and county. 


While all other newspapers were lethargic or 
actively hostile, The Cincinnati Post challenged 
the forces of corruption, and championed the City 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS ...OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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Typical Post 
Homes in the 
Clifton District 
of Cincinnati. 
Three out of 
the five homes 
in the picture 
are daily read- 
ers of The Cin- 
cinnati Post. 








.. where from? 


anager Government, Influential Cincinnati 
oined the Post, and the Post and its readers won 
he battle. 


Today, Cincinnati is recognized as the best 
poverned large city in the United States. 


Because The Cincinnati Post enjoys the confi- 
lence of the influential element in Cincinnati, it 
sa strong advertising medium. 


Reach influential Cincinnati POST CIRCULATION 


hrough The Cincinnati Post, Cityand Suburban . . . . 144,702 
ad by more than 62 percent OK Market .... . . . 163,467 
bf the Cincinnati Market. Total Circulation, more than 184,000 


inecinnati Post 
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Consumer Test Provides Westing. 
house with Advertising Angles 


Fifty Women Were Asked to Test the New Master-Matic Iron in Order 
to Get the Consumer Viewpoint in Westinghouse Advertising 


By Roger H. Bolin 


Sales Promotion Section, Westinghouse Elec. 


I our advertising introducing 
the new Westinghouse Master- 
Matic Iron, we wanted to talk to 
women in their own language. We 
wanted to extol the merits of the 
new iron in the words that women 
would use if they did the talking 
themselves. Furthermore, in 
introducing the Master-Matic 
to retailers, we wanted to 
prove to them that women 
wanted this iron, that they 
liked its performance, and 
that they would buy it even 
though its price was some- 
what higher than other elec- 
tric irons on the market. 

Accordingly, we took fifty 
of the irons and had them 
distributed among homes in 
Cleveland for the purpose of 
making a consumer test. 
Cleveland was chosen be- 
cause it was the closest iarge 
city to our factory. Care 
was exercised in choosing the 
homes for the test, so that 
all classes of incomes were 
represented. 

Each woman receiving an 
iron was simply told that it 
was a new adjustable-auto- 
matic iron which the West- 
inghouse company was in- 
troducing. She was asked 
to use it for two or three 
weeks to do her regular iron- 
ing, and to notice whether or 
not there was any difference 
between it and her old iron. 
“At the end of three weeks,” 
she was told, “a Westinghouse rep- 
resentative will call to find out 
what you think of the iron.” 

About three weeks after the 
irons had been distributed, our rep- 
resentatives visited the fifty homes 
with questionnaires. Questions were 
asked concerning the performance 
of the iron on heavy damp mate- 
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a. and on light delicate pieces. 

Zac h woman was requested to state 
a she considered the outstanding 
feature of the iron, and why. Other 


pertinent questions, such az, 
“Would you pay $10 for an iron 
like this?” were asked. 





neuedl in the home 


Forty yank of the first Master-Matic Irons built were placed in the homes of women to te 
roning service. And b how those women answered our questious aboo 
Mati bron heat Or laght thangs ? Did you find that the new we 
Yes » Ne * made the hardest part of yur 
? Doubtful ; froming canes’ 
i On low heat, ie it pertectly Yeo 31 Dovbeld 
setalactory for alhs and rayous? No 
in *@ Ne ! Dad 908 try ering the per 
3 Dad oot ume on tow beat 
Did you find Ht mecemmary to de Do you think thes \rom w mpers 
tach the plug? or. Inferior 07 eyes! to the one 
3 “ Ye ~ been wen e” 
3 Ind aot answer 1 « 
voted the Master-Matic the best iron she had ever used. That's « record 
@ proof that women are quick to realize the advantages offered in the vew ius 


Master-Matic Iron 


This Is How the Consumer Test Data Were 


by Westinghouse in  Business-Paper 


Advertising 


After the questionnaires were 
filled out, the irons were left with 
the women as gifts in remuneration 
for their time and trouble. 

The results of the test were most 
interesting and gratifying. All of 
the women unhesitatingly said that 
the new iron was superior to any 
iron they had used previously. 
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Moreover, they were enthusiastic 
about its speed, its “heat-holding 
qualities,” its flexibility of tempera- 
ture, its shape and its appearance. 
In expressing their opinions of these 
features, they gave us an abun- 
dance of information from which 
we could build an appealing adver- 
tising campaign to women. More- 
over, the results of the test were 
proof that women would be quick 
to realize the advantages offered in 
this new iron. This definite proof 
of the Master-Matic’s performance 
in the home gave us material with 
which to build our advertising cam- 
paign to retailers. 

The information derived from 
the test was used: (1) In a confi- 
dential sales handbook which was 
prepared for use by our own sales- 
men; (2) in our business-paper 
advertising; (3) in our national 
magazine advertising; (4) in the 
continuity for a special radio 
broadcast over a coast-to-coast net- 
work; (5) in newspaper advertis- 
ing prepared for the retailer’s use; 
and (6) in consumer direct mail, 
which we furnish retailers. 

The first step in our program 
was the preparation of the sales 
handbook for our salesmen. This 
book set forth full information 
concerning the new iron and re- 
corded the results of engineering 
and practical household ironing 
tests. It was replete with charts 
and diagrams to prove the points 
of superiority which were dis- 
cussed in the copy. Under the title, 
“What Housewives Think of the 
New Master-Matic Iron,” two 
pages of the manual were devoted 
to recording the complete results of 
the consumer test. This informa- 
tion gave our salesmen an abun- 
dance of ammunition to prove the 
enthusiasm of women for the iron. 

We announced the iron to the 
electrical trade with a_ three-page 
advertisement in the January is- 
sues of electrical papers. One of 
the three pages was entirely de- 
voted to the results of the con- 
sumer test, while the other two 
pages discussed the general fea- 
tures of the iron, and the engineer- 
ing tests which were conducted on 
it by Westinghouse engineers. The 
page featuring the consumer test 
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was illustrated with a large photo- 
graph of a woman using the iron. 
Stripped on the photograph were a 
number of short excerpts from the 
statements of some of the women 
who were visited during the test. 
These excerpts—such as, “I finished 
my ironing in half the time,” and 
“I left the plug in all the time and 
never scorched a thing”—were set 
in small blocks of white space, and 
helped draw attention to the ad- 
vertisement. The copy underneath 
the photograph summarized the 
consumer test and capitalized the 
results of the questionnaires. 

At the same time we announced 
the Master-Matic Iron in the busi- 
ness papers, we had our national 
campaign organized, and in the 
hands of our salesmen. Preprints 
of national magazine advertising, 
proofs of the newspaper advertise- 
ments which were available, and 
samples of the direct-mail and win- 
dow display advertising were sent 
to each salesman to use when call- 
ing upon retailers. 


Written in Women’s Language 


The copy for the magazine cam- 
paign which we are conducting this 
spring, and the tie-in newspaper 
advertisements which retail stores 
will use, is written in the women’s 
own language, ofttimes using their 
exact words. Statements such as 
“Better Than Any Iron I Ever 
Had,” “I Always Hated to Iron 
Shirts Until I Used the New 
Westinghouse Master-Matic;’ and 
“It Stays Hot... Even During 
My Heaviest Ironing,” are being 
used as headlines. The copy then 
goes on to tell how the statement 
made is the enthusiastic verdict of 
a woman who had thoroughly 
tested the Master-Matic in her 
home, and why the Master-Matic 
gives these results. 

One of the regular Tuesday 
night Westinghouse _ broadcasts, 
that of March 10, was devoted ex- 
clusively to the Master-Matic Iron. 
The announcements during this 
broadcast mentioned the consumer 
test on the iron, and told how the 
unanimous conclusion of the women 
who tried it was “Better Than 


Any Iron I Ever Had.” 
To merchandise this broadcast 
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Outstanding Advertise 


The list which follows is comprised 
of advertisers who have used 
color in the Chicago Evening 
American in 1930-31. 

ae 


American Family Flakes 
Allied Florists 

Atlas Beer 

Atwater Kent Radio 

Borden's Ice Cream 

Borden's Milk 

Broadcast Corned Beef Hash 
Brillo 

Campbell Soup 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Ceresota Flour 

Champion Spark Plugs 

Chef Boiardi Spaghetti 
Cinderella Washing Machine 
Climalene 

Dolly Madison Cakes 
Edgemont Crackers 
Franco-American Spaghetti 
General Electric Refrigerator 
Gold Dust 

Grass Noodles 
Hood Rubber 
Hydrox Ice Cream 
Hydrox Ginger Ale 
Johnson Ice Skates 
K. C. Baking Powder 


National 
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- on the chief motive back of 
use of Chicago Evening American 
color—results—is shed by these 
excerpts from a letter written by Mr. 
Peter Sampson, president of the 
Sampson Electric Company: 

“lam sure you will be pleased to 
learn of the results obtained from 
the Cinderella Washer color page 
which appeared in your issue of 
February 14th. 

“The first working day after the 
ad appeared, which was February 
16th, we received 1716 coupons, the 
second day 1131 coupons, and the 
third day 1635 coupons, and so on 
—a total of approximately 5,000 
coupons. 

“Requests came to us from almost 
every State in the Union, but approxi- 
mately 95% of these coupons origi- 
nated within the States of Illinois 
and Indiana, coming particularly 
from the territory we cover.” 
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a@ good newspaper now in its TENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field 
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You can troll a whole lake—and not take half Space | 
as many fish as the experienced sportsman 


who knows the favorite pools where the big 


fish are. 


And that's how things are in the present hunt 
for buyers. It is no time for trolling. Con- 


centration is the successful method. 


The Boston Evening Transcript guides the 


advertiser to the spot where the buyers are. 
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rogram among dealers, large 
broad sides, which told the story of 
the new iron and how it would be 
made the subject of a_ special 
broadcast, were furnished distribu- 
tors for mailing to dealers and 
other retailers. These broadsides, 
when opened, took the form of 
posters, which could be placed in 
the dealers’ windows, and which 
invited passers-by to tune in on the 
Westinghouse program of popular 
dance music at 10 p. m., March 10. 
The direct mail which we pre- 
pared for the use of retailers also 
capitalizes the results of the con- 


sumer test. Pick-up folders and 
double postcards for mailing to 
good prospects are being furnished 
free of charge to retailers selling 
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the iron. This literature tells about 
the enthusiastic approval of the 
first fifty women receiving the 
iron, and, where space permits, uses 
the precise words of some of the 
women. 

We consider this test a real suc- 
cess in that it gave us an abun- 
dance of ideas to use in building 
appealing advertising on this new 
iron. It indicated which points 
should be stressed; and in many 
cases gave us the precise language 
to use in stressing these points. As 
a means of determining which ad- 
vertising appeals should be used in 
introducing a new product to a 
market which needed rejuvenation, 
we found this consumer test the 
answer to our problem. 


Angles on Space Buying 


Space Buyers Who Are Not Readily Accessible Miss Many Profitable 
Opportunities 


By John F. Quick 


Secretary-Treasurer, Mark O’Dea & Company 


MY experience in investing up 

"4 to $10,000,000 per year for 
advertisers has simplified my think- 
ing. Time was when I placed great 
store by the technicalities of space 
buying. Like many other space 
buyers I over-estimated the value 
of pet ideas. But I have come to see 
that there are many successful 
ways of doing the same thing in 
my profession. 


All these ways may be different, 
but each space buyer has his own 
ideas of rules, principles and pro- 
cedure, and, generally speaking, 
each finds his own eminently satis- 
factory for the individual needs of 
his agency. 

So I will not attempt to discuss 
any of the more or less academic 
questions which arise in a general 
consideration of media buying 
methods. I will confine my remarks 
to a subject often lost sight of in 
modern times—the fundamental re- 
lationship between space seller and 
buyer, or their mutual responsi- 
bility to the interests of the adver- 
tiser. 

This particular angle of space 
buying I consider far more impor- 
tant to clients than the results of 
debates on purely technical points. 
After all the buyer learns much of 
his art from the sellers, and thus 
becomes of increasing value to his 
clients. 

That is why I always try to 
see every visiting representative, 
whether or not the use of his pub- 
lication is indicated then or in the 
future. A comfortable reception 
room is provided for these men. A 
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fair amount of my time is allotted 
to each interview. 

Then right at the beginning— 
and from the viewpoint of our 
mutual client—I tell the repre- 
sentative my conception of his 
publication. This is important. For 
it encourages these salesmen to 
concentrate upon facts which I 
may have overlooked . . . oppor- 
tunities which might be of great 
value to our clients. 

Sticking to this principle has 
helped me greatly in getting good 
“buys” for our accounts. 

Consequently, I feel certain that 
the space buyer who is not readily 
accessible or open to discussion 
may miss many profitable situa- 
tions, and his clients suffer accord- 


ingly. 
I consider my policy more than 
just courtesy. It is essentially 


good business. A man might be 
the best read space buyer in the 
business. He might absorb any 
quantity of book statistics and 
evolve some very highly polished 
theories. But if he fails to keep in 
daily touch with changing condi- 


tions in the publication field 
through contact with its repre- 
sentatives, he cannot serve his 


clients completely. 


Issues Joint Report on Amer- 
ican-European Distribution 


A joint report on trends in the or- 
ganization and methods of distribution 
in Europe and the United States has 
just been issued by the International 
Chamber of Commerce. It is the work 
of L. Urwick, for Europe, and a special 
sub-committee for the United States with 
F. P. Valentine as chairman. The report 
is distributed free by the Chamber. 


Transferred by Hugh Lyons 


S. S. Newell, general sales manager 
of Hugh Lyons & Company, Lansing, 
Mich., display fixtures, has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s New York 
office. 


Joins Murphy Products 


Arthur G. Hansen has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Murphy Prod- 
ucts Company, Burlington, Wis., manu- 
facturer of mineral feed for livestock 
and poultry. 





New Account to Addison Vars 

The Jewett Refrigerator Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has appointed Addison 
Vars, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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J. B. Barry Heads New Sales 
Service 

J. B.. Barry, formerly vice-presiden 
of the financial advertising organiz 
of Wolf, Barry & Lampman, Inc 
the affiliated advertising a ency, - 
tising Industries, Inc., of Cleveland 
Buffalo, has organized John B. 
& Associates, Inc., of which 
president. Headquarters will be at 1836 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. The new 
company will specialize in a sales de. 
velopment service. An advertising ser 
vice to banks and trust companies wil] 
also be maintained. 


Eaton Axle Appoints 
H. J. McGinn 

Howard J. McGinn, vice-president 

general manager of the Reliance Mz 

facturing Company, Massillon, Ohi 

been appointed vice-president in ch: 

of sales of the Eaton Axle & S 

Company which recently acquire 

Reliance company. W. H. Cra 

will remain in charge of Reliance 
operations. 


E. P. Bailey, Jr., with 
National Radiator 


Edward P. Bailey, Jr., recer a 
consultant in the gas heating fie] and 
former president of the Bryant Heater 
and Manufacturing Company, has i¢ mee 
the National Radiator Corpor: 
Johnstown, Pa., as general manager of 
its newly establis ed gas _ heating 
division. 


New Business at Toledo 


The Renshaw-Campbell Advertising 
Company has been formed with 
uarters at 324 Chamber of Comn 
uilding, Toledo. Principals in et new 
firm are Sam Renshaw, for twenty-four 
years advertising manager of the "Ko. 
backer Furniture Company, Toledo, and 
Miss Wavie Campbell, also formerly 
with the Kobacker company. 





Appoint Gonthier-Campbell 


The advertising of the following 
panies, all of Montreal, is now being 
directed by Gonthier-Campbell, advertis- 
ing agency of that city: Brosseau, Ltd., 
akery chain, A. A. Ames & Company, 
bond dealers, and F. H. Nicholson & 
Company, representatives for Health- 
mor Sanitation Systems. 


“The Merchandise 


Joins 
Manager” 
Miss Eleanor Pollock has joined The 
Merchandise Manager, New York, as 


fashion director. She was recently with 
the Standard Store Service Compan 


Joins Erwin, Wasey 


S. H. Seeley has joined the art staf 
of the ——_ office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, vertising agency. 
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In Louisville, according to the 1930 
Census of Distribution, the retail stores 
do an annual business of more than 
$155,500,000. Add to this the retail trade 
which is done in the other major com- 
ponents of Greater Louisville, New 
Albany and Jeffersonville, Indiana, and 
the wholesale business done in these 
three cities and you will arrive at a 
figure which is in excess of $425,000,000. 


You can reach practically every able-to- 
buy family in the Louisville Market at 
a single low cost through one medium— 










MEMBERS 


100,000 Group of American Cities 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Represented Nationally By the 
Beckwith Special Agency 
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|° OK over a number of good advertising agencies thing 


you'll find groups of intelligent business men; youpply it t 
listen to interesting stories of successful campaigns; yoiffyhe yo 


see remarkable exhibits. of this 


But when you’re alone—thinking about your own bulf«for sa! 
ness, your own dollars—the question persists: W 


can one agency give me that others may not? ill; 


As an agency we are, of course, expert; an expertnt 
born of long and varied experience; producing prof 
sional work—research, merchandising, filling of w 


space, and all other normal agency functions. 
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thing we add — Original Thinking; and the ability 


pply it to your problems, to your familiar point of view. 


ybe you, consciously or subconsciously, have felt a 


of this completing touch in the service you are getting. 


“for sale” here— Original Thinking. 


illiams & Cunnyngham 
Advertising 


6 Nortw Micuican Avenue: Cuicaco 


PHILADELPHIA... ROCKFORD 
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Youthful Enthusiasm 


for Your Product! 


ET the enthusiastic 
support of the son 

when a purchase is being 
decided by the family. 
He is emphatic in his 
declarations and dad and 
mother listen carefully to 
his opinions. If he is a 
Scout he is doubtless a ! 
leader among his fellows — 
too. 


Convince these boy 
leaders* of the merits of 
your products through 
BOYS’ LIFE, and you 
will have an enthusiastic 
supporter at home and 
around town. 


%* Folder giving substantiat- 
ing facts sent upon request. ; : 
chandi 
sell a 


FRED W. HINRICHS, 15 Of 


years, Junior in Evanston, 

Ill. High School is a typi- 

cal enthusiastic reader of 
Boys’ Life. 


Boys¢ LIFE 


2 PARK AY 


tion, 





Consumers Helped to Perfect This 
New Product 


Scalptone, a Recent Addition to the Packer Manufacturing Company’s 
Line, Is Put Through the Laboratory of Consumer Reaction 


By E. B. Weiss 


[‘ certain lines, where the prod- 
ucts are mechanically complex, 
it is accepted as a trade axiom that 
at least a year’s use by the public 
is necessary to uncover any exist- 
ing “bugs” that may be hidden 
away in the product’s innards. 
With products that are abso- 
lutely devoid of mechanical fea- 
tures, very much the same may be 
true. To the manufacturer, the 
new product may seem to be en- 
tirely free of any “bugs.” Actu- 
ally, once it is put through the 
laboratory of consumer use—a 
mighty exacting laboratory, inci- 
dentally—the product which once 
seemed saintly in its utter lack of 
faults, is likely as not to be found 


harboring a multitude of sins of 
omission and commission. 


Therefore, when the Packer 
Manufacturing Company decided 
to add a tonic to its existing line 
of hair preparations, it decided 
simultaneously that the same mer- 
chandising ingenuity that is usually 
applied to gaining distribution and 
sales might very well be applied to 
obtaining expert opinions concern- 
ing the new product’s merits and 
demerits. 

This is a recital, then, of a mer- 
chandising plan designed not to 
sell a product, but to improve it. 
Of course, if the product were 
essentially correct in its concep- 
tion, the merchandising that was 
planned to verify this would also 
aid in selling the product. But 
essentially, the program with which 
we are now concerned has to do 
with getting the consumer to help 
perfect a product. 

. * = 

The Packer Manufacturing Com- 
pany makes Packer’s Tar Soap 
(good for dandruff). It also maxes 
Packer’s Pine Tar shampoo (good 
for oily scalps). It also makes 
Packer’s olive oil shampoo (good 
for scalps that are too dry). 
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But—until recently—it never 
made a hair tonic. The reason? 
Because it was its contention that 
a hair tonic could not be made that 
would be suitable for all scalp con- 
ditions. 

The company has always avoided 
pseudo-scientific appeals in its ad- 
vertising. It has also avoided any 
semblance of competition with the 
medical profession. It advises peo- 
ple with regard to the care of the 
hair—it answers some 200 inquiries 
weekly. It retains a dermatologist 
who passes on every bit of adver- 
tising and who helps to answer 
some of the mail inquiries. But it 
refers to their own doctors any in- 
quirers whose letters indicate the 
need for personal medical care. 

Nevertheless, it has encouraged 
these inquiries and goes to con- 


The Personal Touch Consists of a Little 
Vial Held in the Neck of the Bottle 
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siderable pains in answering them, 
because it likes to feel that behind 
each product in its line there is a 
personal touch; an intimate rela- 
tionship between user and maker. 
How, it wanted to know, could 
this personal touch be applied to a 
hair tonic which failed to meet the 
varying conditions of the human 
scalp? 

The answer to the entire prob- 
lem was found, not long ago, in 
the tonic that is known today as 
Packer’s Scalptone. The personal 
touch here consists of a little vial, 
held in the neck of the bottle of 
tonic. The vial contains an oil. 
Its purpose is to permit the user to 
mix the tonic to suit the condition 
of one’s scalp. If one’s scalp is 
very dry, the entire contents of the 
vial are emptied into the tonic. If 
the scalp is very oily, the contents 
of the vial are not used at all. The 
various gradations between the 
two extremes use as much or little 
of the oil as they feel to be neces- 
sary. 

Obviously, inasmuch as the user 
was going to be asked to perform 
what might almost be termed a 
“professional” operation, it was 
highly important that the direc- 
tions attached to the container be 
clear and explicit. Therefore, a 
set of directions was prepared and 
shown to individuals who were 
carefully watched as they read and 
followed the instructions. Just as 
soon as the expression on anyone’s 
face showed the slightest sign of 
his being puzzled, he was stopped 
and questioned. Then the direc- 
tions were worked over and again 
submitted to other people. This 
was done some twenty-five times, 
until it was felt that the instruc- 
tions were fool-proof. 

The product now being ready 
for a consumer try-out, the com- 
pany approached some thirty drug- 
gists in the metropolitan New York 
area. It offered them a dozen 
bottles each, entirely free, of the 
new tonic, if they would 

1. Sell it for $1. 

2. Agree to push 
shelves quickly. 

3. Give the Packer company the 
names and addresses of each pur- 
chaser. 


it off their 
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That wasn’t asking | for much 
view of the company’s establis! ed 
prestige and the nice profit that 
could be made. As a consequence, 
in a very short time, the company 
had the names and addresses of 
people who had actually plunked 
down a $1 bill for the new product. 

When the company felt a suffi- 
cient time had elapsed to permit 
these people to use the product and 
form conclusions, an investigator 
called on every one of them and 
asked just one question: “How did 
you like the tonic?” The query 
was made as bold as that because 
the company wanted to get opinions 
that were entirely uninfluenced by 
the investigator. 

The company got various an- 
swers and comments. Some of the 
comments had to do with the 
amount of oil in the vial. Other 
comments had to do with the 
amount of perfume. These were 
duly noted. But mainly, the com- 
pany was interested in finding out 
first, whether the tonic had a basic 
appeal and, second, whether people 
would go to the trouble of “rolling 
their own.” 

On both points, the results of 
the investigation were entirely re- 
assuring and therefore the product 
was given a wider trial. However, 
the company had not forgotten 
those stray comments concerning 
the amount of oil in the vial and 
the amount of perfume in the 
tonic. With the first of these 
points in mind, it attached to each 
bottle a little slip that read: 


NOTICE—The amount of oil sup- 
plied by us in the oil-tube, according 
to dermatologists’ advice, is sufficient 
for practically all scalps. 

however, you find that you 
need more oil, we will send you an 
additional tube free. Simply fill in 
your name and address and mail to 
us. 


Within a comparatively short 
time, about 800 of the slips had 
been returned. These verified what 
the personally conducted surve\ 
had already indicated—that the 
amount of oil in the vials was not 
sufficient for everybody’s needs. 

It was promptly decided to in 
crease the size of the vial so that 
it would hold 50 per cent more oil 
The new bottles are now going out 
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(LOTHING 


‘ Residents of the 
MARKET Oakland Market 
annually spend 
more than $21,104,000 for 
clothes, according to the United 
States Bureau of Census. 






































This large item, representing 
approximately 8 per cent of the 
total annual retail expenditure, 
includes men’s, women’s and 
children’s clothing, shoes, furs, 
millinery and hosiery. 


Concentrate your sales effort in 


the Oakland Market! 








National Advertising Representatives: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
Los Angeles San Francisco New York 





Chicago Seattle 
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In the A. B. C. suburbs there are 372,689 families. 


Advertising to the city—and missing the 372,689 families 
1,600,000 people living in the suburbs—is nothing more 


—Wifhor less than failing to reach a sales potential that is the 


cream of the Philadelphia market. 


It is in Philadelphia’s suburbs where the families with bet- 
er-than-average incomes are concentrated; where there is 
the ability and desire to buy everything that adds to the 
enjoyment of living. 

No single newspaper can begin to sway the purchasing 
power of A. B. C. Philadelphia and its suburban area for 
the simple reason that no single newspaper has anything 
like the circulation volume necessary to provide coverage 
of the 843,067 families in this great market. 


The one and only way to dominate here—to obtain 100% 
coverage of both the city and suburbs—is through the 
Curtis-Martin group of Philadelphia newspapers—the 
Morning and Sunday Philade!phia Inquirer and the Morn- 
ing, Evening and Sunday Public Ledger. 


In the light of today’s merchandising and advertising re- 
quirements it will pay you well, Mr. Manufacturer, to re- 
valuate newspaper schedules as they apply to Philadelphia. 


When may we present the facts? 


NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Che Philadelphia Puquirer 


MORNING SUNDAY 
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We are pleased to announce 











the appointment of... Ph 


Nelson R_ Perry : 


as Advertising Manager of . 
Liberty Magazine : 


Mr. Perry immediately reassumes the re- 


| sponsibilities of this position which he . 
| held for five years prior to Liberty's pur- hi 
chase by Macfadden Publications, Inc. , 
of 

This also announces the appointment of vl 


Max A. Geller it 


as Eastern Advertising Manager 


H.A. Wise, Vice-President 


In charge of Advertising Sales | 


Liberty Publishing Corporation 
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with the larger vial and the slips 
returned in the future will be 
watched to determine whether all 
objections have been met. 

With regard to the second objec- 
tion—concerning the perfume—it 
was decided that, inasmuch as most 
of the complaints came from men, 
males would be made the subject 
of a test. Accordingly, the com- 
pany sent a bottle of Scalptone to 
100 men—men who it was known 
would give the tonic a careful test. 
The bottle was preceded by the 
following letter : 


I am sending you a bottle of a 
new product called Packer’s Scalp- 
tone. You are one of a few men 
whom I am asking to try this prod- 
ict before it is publicly launched. 

Will you do me the favor of using 
it, and within two weeks writing 
me a letter telling me exactly what 
ou think of it? A 

Personally, I think it is very fine 
stuff. I know ‘that no finer hair 
tonic can be made. It is, further- 
more, the only adaptable hair tonic. 
Scalptone has n developed with 
first-rate chemists and skin special- 
ists and while we make no claim 
that it is going to grow hair where 
hair has Pimm to grow, we do feel 
sure that it will do everything any 
hair tonic can do—and quite a lot 
more besides. 

What I think of it, however, isn’t 
nearly so important as what a rel- 
atively disinterested person thinks 
of it. 

So, when you write me, will you 
please give me your very frank 
opinion; tell me what you like about 
it, if you like it; and what you do 
not like about it, if you don’t like 
it. 

A brick-bat may be quite as help- 
ful to us as a bouquet, , the brick- 
bat might lead to improvement while 
too many bouquets might only para- 
lyze our further thinking. 

I enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope which you may wish to put 
in your tickler file. 


Practically 100 per cent replies 
were received and these indicated 
that the perfume might be a re- 
tarding factor, at least so far as 
men were concerned. Inasmuch as 
women are at least equally impor- 
tant users as men, however, it was 
not possible simply to eliminate or 
lessen the amount of perfume—not 
without asking the women. 

Consequently, the following plan 
was devised: Three samples of the 
product were made up. One con- 
tained no perfume at all. The sec- 


ond contained one-third the usual 
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amount of perfume. The third 
contained two-thirds the usual 
amount. The samples were sent to 
both men and women. 

It was found that most women 
preferred the bottle that contained 
two-thirds the usual amount of 
perfume. A smaller amount voted 
in favor of the bottle that con- 
tained one-third the usual amount. 
Practically none voted for the bot- 
tle that contained no perfume. 

Then the returns from the men 
were counted, and they were exactly 
the opposite. The majority of the 
men preferred no perfume at all. 
A slightly smaller number voted 
for the bottle that contained one- 
third the usual quantity. And very 
few voted for the bottle that con- 
tained two-thirds the usual quan- 
tity. 

Tests are still being made on 
this point. 

* * 

Now Packer’s Scalptone is being 
advertised to the trade and to the 
consumer. The trade campaign, 
using direct mail and business 
papers, started in January. The 
consumer campaign started in 
February issues. Full pages are 
appearing in a “movie” publication, 
in two women’s publications and in 
a publication with a circulation 
that is predominately masculine. 
In addition, time over the air, both 
nationally and sectionally, is being 
used. 


Winningham Appoints 
W. E. Fleming 


William E. Fleming has been ap- 
pointed in charge of new business activi- 
ties of C. C. Winningham, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency. He has been city 
sales manager of R. L. Polk and Com- 
pany. Mr. Fleming at one time owned 
and operated his own agency in Chicago 
and previous to that had been adver- 
tising manager of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Company. 


Appointed by Mitchell-Faust- 
Dickson & Wieland 


Waldemar Zimmerman has been ap- 
pointed qeneger of the New York office 
of Mitchell-Faust-Dickson & Wieland 
which has m opened in the Graybar 
Building. Before joining Mitchell-Faust- 
Dickson & Wieland a be months ago, 

r. Zimmerman was with the Thompson- 
Koch Company, Cincinnati, and before 
that with the Green, Fulton, Cunningham 
Company. 








Nine Sales Contest Features That 


Help Boom Rex Cole Sales 


Sales Contests Are Largely Responsible for This Distributor’s Tremendous 
Sales Increases of G. E. Refrigerators 


By E. H. 


Manager, Sales Promotion 


Givce our company began busi- 
ness in 1927 as metropolitan 
distributors of General Electric re- 
frigerators we have been experi- 
menting with sales contests. As 
a result of much practical experi- 
ence, we have reached the conclu- 
sion that they are largely respon- 
sible for the remarkable sales 
increases we have experienced dur- 
ing the last eighteen months. We 
believe they helped us raise our 1930 
sales operations 78 per cent over 
those of 1929, and that their effect 
on our retail sales organization ac- 
counts for a 100 per cent increase 
this year over retail sales of last. 

In reviewing our experiences, 
nine points appear to have a most 
important bearing on all the suc- 
cessful contests we have put on. 
These nine points I propose to dis- 
cuss in some detail. 

(1) Divisional spirit. Men en- 
joy competition. They also like to 
work for a group. When they are 
set off into groups which vie with 
one another to achieve the same 
goal, they put a great deal more 
into their efforts than they would 
if they were working only for 
themselves. We found this out 
early in our contest experiments, 
and to the development of the 
group spirit we attribute a very 
large share of our current success. 

(2) Handicapping. There in- 
variably are men in the organiza- 
tion whose newness makes it hard 
for them to plunge into a contest 
and to be a success from the start. 
Too, there are men who cannot 
possibly compete with star sales- 
men on an even footing. Our 
handicaps are based on three fac- 
tors. First is the length of the 
man’s service. Second is the po- 


tentiality of his closed territory. 
Third is the volume he has been 
doing in the past. 

We have found that by making 


Campbell 


Department, Rex Cole, Inc. 


the quotas of new men in propor- 
tion to their abilities and the 
quotas of the star men in propor- 
tion to theirs, we get good results. 
Awards are made on the basis of 
proportion of sales to quota. 
Therefore, the new man can go 
out on the job with confidence that 
he has just as good a chance to 
win prizes for his division as the 
star salesman. With every man 
feeling this way, the morale of a 
contest is kept at a very high level. 
(3) Spreading the news of the 
contest. Salesmen are like any 
other people. They like to see 
their names in print. They like to 
know that their friends are read- 
ing about their achievements. 
Capitalizing this factor of hu- 
man nature, we get out the “Rex 
Cole News,” a weekly news bulle- 
tin that gives many angles of the 
company’s activities. To each con- 
test is given a great deal of space. 


The News Treatment 


_Our method is to treat the ac- 
tivities of the men as news events. 
Even the writing technique is that 
of a newspaper. The man who 
does an outstanding job is played 
up as if he were a public charac- 
ter. Headlines are sensational. 
And, as with regular newspapers, 
the penalty for poor work is— 
oblivion. The man who does a 
good job is given large space and a 
good story. The man who has had 
an off month, instead of having his 
poor work commented on, gets no 
mention whatever. The urge to 
get into the headlines for positive 
achievement is greater in effect 
than any amount of pep talk from 
a sales manager. 

(4) Hall of Fame. As an addi- 
tion to the contest—though this 
element of our program runs 
whether there is a contest going on 
or not—we have a Hall of Fame. 
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Into this gallery of photographs 
each month goes the picture of the 
salesman who has led his division 
in proportion of sales to quota. 

This man has his photograph 
specially made and put into the 
gallery for the period of a month. 
If he wins in his division for a 
second month, his picture remains 
and he also gets an autographed 
photograph of Mr. Cole. If he 
wins three times, his photograph 
then remains in the Hall of Fame 
as long as he is a member of the 
organization. This idea, which 
appeals strongly to the men, is 
equally effective with our divisional 
managers. 

(5) Challenge trophies. Similar 
to the Hall of Fame in basic prin- 
ciple are the challenge trophies 
which are offered even during the 
period of contests. These usually 
take the form of cups and en- 
grossed, framed certificates, the 
trophy staying for a month with 
the branch that wins it. Competi- 
tion for such a trophy is so keen 
that usually it is eight or nine 
months before it goes into the 
permanent possession of any one 
branch for three winnings. 

(6) Accurate scoring. We be- 
lieve, as a result of practical ex- 
perience, that a contest that aims 
for real success must give a great 
deal of attention to accurate scor- 
ing. The system must be complete. 
Men and branches must be kept in 
daily touch with scores. 

We watch this angle of the con- 
test so closely that the telephone 
sometimes is kept hot by our men 
calling from one branch to another 
to get latest news. ‘By playing up 
to this keen interest in scores, we 
get exceptional endeavor from our 
men. 

Each day the divisions telephone 
their day’s sales totals to head- 
quarters. The scores then are 
made up at the central office and 
phoned back to all divisions the 
first thing next morning so that 
the men know before they start 
ut each day just where they and 
their divisions stand. 

At headquarters we keep a large 
bulletin-board comparable to a 
stock broker’s board. On this are 
listed the names of the divisions, 
along with quota, sales this date, 
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sales this month to date, per cent 
of quota, and sales last year to 
date. Totals are added up at the 
bottom. 

To this board is added another 
called the Roll of Honor. This 
lists, month by month, the directors 
and salesmen who have won the 
credits for each period. At the 
bottom of each column is printed 
the special bonus awards, with 
these two phrases: “The man 
whose name appears most often on 
this Roll of Honor will get the 
biggest share of the thousands of 
dollars’ worth of merchandise be- 
ing distributed as prizes. What are 
you doing to insure that honor for 
yourself?” 

(7) Sustaining of pace. It was 
our experience in early contests 
that individual prizes did not truly 
stimulate sales. Where each man 
went out for prizes for himself, he 
went out with the feeling that 
three or four men out of a certain 
ten in the organization were almost 
sure to win. The result is that he 
did not try as hard as he could. 
Nor did his interest continue. 

To set a pace and then to sustain 
it for five months is our aim. We 
have found the answer in distribut- 
ing rewards so that the man who 
wins them achieves something for 
his division at the same time. We 
also arrange that the individual 
and the division must sustain their 
efforts to get these rewards. 

For example, each man gets a 
monthly prize, as does the sales 
director. The points these men 
and directors win go on their per- 
sonal score. But in addition, the 
men and directors who make the 
most points during the entire con- 
test get a bonus. As this bonus is 
considerable, everyone keeps up his 
effort from month to month in 
order to get this bonus. The plan 
works very effectively, making 
everyone spread his pace consis- 
tently over the whole period of the 
contest. 

(8) Prizes on competitive basis. 
We believe that to get best results 
from sales contests, prizes should 
be on a competitive basis instead 
of being mere rewards for in- 
creased volume. This makes the 
individual fight for his division 
whether he is up against an un- 
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usually hard situation or an easy 
one. If things are difficult in any 
one month for him, he plugs right 
along, because he knows that what- 
ever business he gets will count 
for his group. When he is finding 
orders easier, he works just as 
hard because every sale he makes 
counts, not only for himself, but 
goes to make up for some other 
man in the group who may be hav- 
ing hard sledding. 

Furthermore, the competitive 
basis makes it possible for the men 
to get their awards whether they 
have made quota or not—so long 
as they have truly done the best 
they can. For in beating the other 
divisions they have done good 
work even though actual returns 
may be under schedule. 

(9) Dignifying the contest. Just 
as we appeal to the men’s group 
spirit to increase sales for our 
product, just so we treat this spirit 
in a dignified manner when in per- 
sonal contact with the men. When 
the division manager talks to his 
group or when one of the execu- 
tives talks to all of the men, the 
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attitude is one of encouraging 
helpfulness—never one of belittling 
a man because he may have fallen 
behind. The importance of this 
attitude cannot be over-emphasized. 
It is one of the biggest factors in 
making our contests as successful 
as they have been. 

I have gone into rather complete 
detail about dur contests, chiefly 
because we hold them so largely 
accountable for our rather unusual 
sales success in a period when 
many other businesses have felt 
that sales cannot be expected to be 
up to previous years. In our case 
they have gone far ahead of other 
years. Contests cannot, of course, 
be given all the credit. Many other 
factors enter into the picture such 
as consistent advertising, good gen- 
eral direction of the sales force, 
longer payment terms for the re- 
frigerators we sell, and aggressive 
promotion. 

But the real results, the steady 
plugging and even sales pace, come 
from the competitive spirit which 
every element of the contests seeks 
to inculcate and keep alive. 


Send Them Checks 


wishes to the presidents of these 


N engineer and an advertising 

agency man made a study re- 
cently of costs, distribution and 
sales outlets for an Ohio manufac- 
turer of jewelry and novelties in 
several distinct price classes. The 
study of his business was thorough 
and exhaustive. 

Profits of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year had been 
dwindling for many years. Even 
in 1928 and 1929 profits decreased 
as volume went up. 

The fall in the profit line started 
a year after a cheap, big volume 
line was produced to be sold to 
certain big chains at low prices. 
It was natural that the engineer 
should go into the cost sheets on 
this item most carefully. At the 
end of his investigation he made a 
startling recommendation to the 
president. 

“Draw six checks for $20,000 
each,” he said, “and send them 
with your compliments and best 


six big outlets. But don’t sell them 
any more merchandise. You will 
then save yourself approximately 
$50,000.” 

This engineer says that in most 
places where his services are used 
25 per cent of the line is priced 
too high, 25 per cent too low. In 
the case mentioned above, the 
high-price line was far too high to 
meet competition of equal qual- 
ity. The low-price line was losing 
$170,000 a year. 

Too many manufacturers, des 
perate for orders at any price, are 
in the business of raising sick pups 

A careful study of all accounts, 
cost analysis on salesman’s calls in 
all outlets, will show where to 
start applying the chloroform. 
Selling to illogical outlets, pushing 
for volume to a point where each 
item is one more charity gift to 
someone, these things are wasting 
money. 
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Take the 


Overage 


out of Coverage 


See that the circulation you buy 
is all pay dirt—but don’t over- 
look the gold. 

Circulation is pay dirt, from 
which your advertising copy placer 
mines the gold. 

Naturally it is desirable that your 
advertising schedule include only 
those publications whose circula- 
tions contain a high percentage of 
gold in the form of potential buy- 
ing power and potential sales. 

Who is the concentrated essence 
not only of buying power but of 
buying influence ? 

The Banker. 

Banker Influence is no longer 
just a slogan. It is a fact. The 
Banker is officer, director or direct- 
ing head of practically every major 
business enterprise. Every busi- 
ness deal, important or unimpor- 


AIMERICAN 


INK 


tant, passes across his desk. ‘To 
reach him, to give your advertising 
coverage without overage, you 
must use the one publication which 
he reads when he is banker-minded 
—his own American Bankers As- 
sociation Journal. 

The recent survey of the Banker 
Market conducted by this publica- 
tion shows (1) a 20-to-1 reader 
preference for the Journal over any 
other, (2) an A. B. C. circulation 
of approximately 38,000, with (3) 
an average of 4 readers per copy 
(4) absolute proof that the bank- 
er’s personal purchases, purchases 
for his bank, and influence over all 
purchases set him up as the only 
triple-threat market in existence. 

The nearest comparable circula- 
tion to that of the Journal shows 
a page rate of $720. And the 
Journal’s page rate is $250! 


BANKERS 


Association 


JOURNAL 


22 EAST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 


Edited by James E. Clark @ Alden B. Baxter, Advertising Manager 
Charles H. Ravell, 332 South La Salle Street, Chicago @ R. J. Birch & Co., 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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A PICTURED TRIP 
THROUGH THE 
INSTITUTE 


Un.ike the stage, there 
is no illusion about a great magazine that a 
visit behind its scenes can destroy. Indeed, 
an opportunity to observe the care, the skill, 
and the enthusiasm which go into its prepa- 
ration only increases the delight of the 
audience. Every reader who has actually wit- 
nessed the prolonged and fascinating effort 
behind a Delineator Institute article goes away 
with a heightened sense of the authority and 
usefulness of that article. 


That all of Delineator’s readers may enjoy the 
opportunity of a pictured visit to Delineator 
Institute, we have prepared a booklet entitled, 
‘‘Mrs. Jones Discovers the Most Interesting 
Home in the World.’’ Here is an illustrated 
story, which, by its vivid description of an 
editorial technique in action, will galvanize 
the imaginations of the women who read it. 
We are offering it in Delineator, free to those 


readers who are interested. 
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FREE 


IF you are interested in how we 
are intensifying the enthusiasm 
of our readers for Delineator, we 
shall be glad to send you, too, a 
copy of this booklet. 





DELINEATOR INSTITUTE 
160 Sixth Ave., New York City 


DELINEATOR | 
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In THis CoRNER— 


The responsible business executive requires facts and J ~: 
their significance in relation to happenings— TH 
M 
(1) Wirsin His OFFICE OR PLANT Se 


—in the conduct of his sales department or 
factory he is served by the technical press; 
Printers’ Ink, for example, in his marketing 
problems, or Factory and Industrial Manage. 
ment, or Industrial Engineering in the plant. 


(2) Wirain His TRADE OR INDUSTRY 


—for the news of his industry he looks to his 
trade or industry paper: Railway Age, for exam- 
ple; or Dry Goods Economist or Textile World. 





(3) IN THE WoRLD OF BusINESS GENERALLY 


H 

—for events in the world of business generally, T rf 
he draws upon several highly developed jour- banqu 
nals and magazines of business, such as Business = 
Week and Nation’s Business. lished 
Avent 


(4) IN THE WoRLD OF NATIONAL AND INTERNA- The 

TIONAL AFFAIRS AS THEY BEAR ON THE FUTURE it se 

CONDUCT OF BUSINESS ee 
—within recent years, he has come to feel in enemy 
the conduct of his business the increasing im- 
portance of a fourth group of forces: 


the influence of events and 


trends having their origins S »¢ 
outside of the field of business. wt 
. . mer 
These are the four cornerstones of the business man’s § pape: 








reading. World’s Work occupies the all-important | *'" 

: fourth corner. wes 
dary 

WORLD’S WORK abst 

Controlled and Identified Circulati ee 

ay a 

DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY,INC. | Deto 


Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. will, 
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The Meeting of the Moths 
ALLY , , : 

HE International Brotherhood appointed festive board groans 
erally, 1f Moths is holding its annual under the weight of generous serv- 
| jour- hanquet and convention at New ings of caracul, beaver, raccoon 
ssiness York. and other mothly delicacies, each 

= Headquarters have been estab- delegate smacking his lips over his 
lished in the window of the Fifth own favorite dish. A sorrowful 
. Avenue shop of I. J. Fox, furrier. touch that tempers the festivities 
ERNA- The purpose of the gathering, is the empty chair at the banquet 
ITURE it seems, is for the discussion table, wreathed in black and dedi- 
of ways and means for the or- cated “In memory of our departed 
ganization to combat its only brother, who froze to death in the 

eel in enemy, cold storage. The well- I. J. Fox cold storage vault.” 

ig im- + + + 
To Keep Out of Ruts 

S XCONYLAND, where dwell maps of New York State and 
UV the users of Socony products, half of the New England territory. 
will get its first copy of a sum- Display space in newspapers this 
— mer publication this week. The week will announce this new ser- 
nan s paper, “Tours and Detours,” will vice of the Standard Oil Company 
rtant carry three pages of items and of New York. Copy will carry 


illustrations of scenic points. The coupons for direct application for 
last page will carry a road map. the publication. The company’s 

The maps will omit all secon- radio program will include an in- 
dary roads and will show only the vitation to write in for copies. 
principal routes of travel. Road There are 800 construction jobs 
obstructions will be shown with under way and scheduled for work 
directions for detours to avoid de- this summer east of the Missis- 
lay and rough travel. “Tours and sippi. This gives some indication 
Detours” will be distributed of the changing conditions of road 
through Socony stations. Editions travel for motorists, which, in 
will run to about 500,000 issues, Soconyland, calls for revision of 
and will be split, half carrying the maps every two weeks. 
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Shaving the Immortals 


6 HAT might not the world 
have lost—or gained—if 
Dickens had been clean-shaven?” 
This question is not for Dickens- 
ians alone to ponder. It is a prob- 
lem for the public propounded by 
Gillette in an advertisement in 
Punch. 
There is reproduced a picture of 
Dickens, alongside of which is set 


— 


another showing how he would 
appear without his beard—if 
Dickens had used a Gillette. 

Here is advertising, indeed, that 
gets attention, stimulates the imagi- 
nation and holds up our men of 
fame in a new light. A list of 
eligibles could run almost without 
end. If only a picture of Methuse- 
lah could be located! 


+ 


Blaming the Sun Spots 


L; was William Stanley Jevons, 
British economist, who first sug- 
gested in the 1860’s that business 
depressions were caused by the sun- 
spot cycle. These spots come about 
in eleven-year cycles. 

Dark sun spots, generally oval 
in shape, the causes of which are 
just as obscure as are panics, have 
amused modern economists when 
our troubles were attributed to 
them. But David Dietz, science 
editor of Scripps-Howard, adds 
some information to the old idea. 
Dr. Harlan True Stetson, director 
of the Perkins Observatory of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, told 
Mr. Dietz: 

“One day I received a copy of 





Colonel Ayres’ charts of the ups 
and downs of business. I could not 
help noticing how much the chart 
looked like a sun-spot graph, so I 
started to do a little figuring.” 
Here are his results. 
The bottoms of business depres- 
sions were 1884, 1896, 1908, 1922. 
The maxima of sun-spot cycles 
were 1882, 1894, 1906, 1918, 1928. 
As a rule the depression bottom 
came two years after the big sun- 
spot, except at the World War. 
At that rate, we must have 
reached the bottom of this depres- 
sion about September last year and 
been scraping along on the bottom 
ever since. 
Try to prove it. 
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(he Burroughs 
Clearing House 


the ONE magazine 
read by one or more 
bankers in every 
bank .in the United 
States and Canada 


The rate per page per thou- 
sand is much lower than 
that of any other publica- 
tion in the banking field. 


Ask for rates, circulation analysis 
and other data. 





Tue Burroucus CLEARING Howse 
Seconp Bou.Levarp aT BurrovucHs AVENUE, Detroit 
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“TE -T us imagine for one year 
that we should use advertis- 
ing to pull down the standards of 
living, instead of as a continuous 
urge to raise them.” 

In making this suggestion to the 
Advertising Club of New York, 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s 
Business, had in mind the effect of 
such a campaign on “bow-wow” 
economists. The idea came to him 
after reading the speech of an 
American banker who said that an 
orgy of advertising was largely re- 
sponsible for over-buying, thereby 
contributing to the depression. 

Mr. Thorpe explained that he 
took the idea to an advertising 
agency and asked for copy for 
such a campaign. Specimens of 
such an imaginary campaign were 
shown, of which the accompanying 
illustration is typical. Each adver- 
tisement merely made an announce- 
ment. It carried no _ incentive. 
Studebaker talked about free 
wheeling but suggested that there 
probably were many more miles in 
the reader’s old bus. Kohler of 
Kohler advertised bath tubs but 
said one in a home is enough. 
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‘Bow-wow 
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Economists 








Perhaps your 
old ice box is 
good enough / 


GENERAL} ELECTRIC 


AlLL- STEEL RE REFRIGERATOR 








The philosophy of Americans, 
more things for more people, said 
Mr. Thorpe, is responsible for 
bringing living standards to a level 
that other countries envy. Is it not 
significant, to those who decry ad- 
vertising, that it is in America that 
advertising is most generously and 
mostly intelligently employed ? 


+ + 


No Lucky Strike 


ys ATED in his office: James A. 

Farrell, president of the United 
States Steel Company. A visitor 
is announced. He states his mis- 
sion, an offer of $1,000 if Mr. Far- 
rell will lend his name to an ad- 
vertisement for Lucky Strike 
cigarettes. 

This incident from the daily rou- 


+ 


tine of a big business executive was 
described in a speech which Mr 
Farrell made last week before a 
meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

Said Mr. Farrell: “Now you can 
imagine—you know I have never 
smoked a cigarette in my life 
what happened to that gentleman.” 


¢ * 


Supreme Court Rules Against 
Trade Commission 


N a decision in the case of Fed- 
eral Trade Commission v. Rala- 
dam Company, maker of Marmola, 
an obesity remedy, the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled 





against the Commission. The court 
held that Raladam was not injuring 
competitors and that in the absence 
of such injury the Commission is 
without jurisdiction. 
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Bringers of Commercial Imagination 


to American Business 


THE ADVERTISING FOR 


HECKERS’ 
CREAM FARINA 
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is created and placed by 


McMULLEN, STERLING and CHALFANT, Lec. 
250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE EVENING BULLETIN REACHES 91% OFT 


©1931 BulletinCo. 





L’ IS a curious fact that, when busine 
falters, there is a strong tendency t 
experiment . . . to seek some magic for 


mula for sales. 


Just when sound thinking is needed 


most, it gets lost in the urge to try some 
thing new. 

Stop experimenting! Sales sti// lie whers 
people are. Great centers s#i/] consum 
vast quantities of goods. 

The newspaper s#é//] carries the news 
into the home every day. 

It is st#/l the easiest, quickest and “a H 
economical way to present your produc 
to the needs and desires of millions. 

All of that is obvious. All of it is Aéstory, 


restated here as an aid to sound reasoning feo oric 
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® OF TRpMES IN PHILADELPHIA’S BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


The Philadelphia Bulletin has 560,855 


daily circulation, every copy net paid, 


secured without prize, premium or contest. 
Ninety-one per cent. coverage of Phila- 
delphia homes at a rate of sixty-five cents 
an agate line— 
The greatest coverage at the lowest cost 


of any metropolitan market in America. 


[THE EVENING BULLETIN 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, PUBLISHER 


PHILADELPHIA 


P York Office . . 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office . 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
soning 0 Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenue San Francisco Office . 681 Market Street 
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ANNOUNCES 


as First Vice-President 


In charge of Sales Research and Development for 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., The American 


KENYON & ECKHARDT 


INC. 


THOMAS D’A. BROPHY 


Formerly: 


Brass Company and subsidiaries. 


Vice-President, Anaconda Sales Company. 


Vice-President and Chairman Advisory Committee, 
Copper and Brass Research Association. 


Vice-President and Chairman Sales Committee, 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated. 


CLIENTS . 


Kattermann & Mitchell Co. 
(Gloria Gay Silks) 
Monitor Controller Co. 
Rock City Tobacco Company, Ltd. 
Sangamo Electric Co. 
Louis Sherry Inc. 
Sherry-Netherland Corporation 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
John Wanamaker 
(Silver King Golf Balls) 
Waldorf-Astoria Corporation 


The Alvin Corporation 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. Inc. 


(Spud Cigarettes) 


Bergdorf Goodman Company 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
(Steamships, Cruises, 
Chateau Frontenac) 
Arthur Gilmore, Inc. 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
Hotel St. Regis 

India State Railways 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co. 


, Fa 8s 


York Ice Machinery Corporation 


AVENUE « NEW YORK 
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Four Advertisements That Did 


Buick, Erskine-Danforth, Jergens and Knox Present Advertisements 
That Were Unusually Productive 


By Aesop Glim 




















OU have probably noticed the 
present series of Buick adver- 
tisements—with headlines such as 
“To the father of the finest girl in 
the world,” “We have always 
owned a Buick,” “Some day your 
boy will own a Buick.” These 
advertisements are hard to miss— 
they are so human, so accurately 
human 
J. Poag, assistant sales man- 
ager in charge of advertising for 

Buick, writes me that the Boy ad- 
vertisement, reproduced herewith, 
measures Up as “unusually produc- 
tive’—even though the whole cam- 
paign ranks high on that count. 

“Among Buick advertisements of 
the last six months, perhaps one 
of the most suitable (for your ar- 
ticle) from the standpoint of trace- 
able results is this spread which 
appeared in The Saturday Evening 
Post and Literary Digest. 

“This advertisement has proved 
wonderfully productive in the sense 
that it has inspired thousands of 
people in all parts of America, and 
even foreign countries, to think 
more finely and favorably than 
ever of the Buick car and the 
Buick company. 


“As you will note, we invited 
readers to write for the unusually 
fine picture of a boy which forms 
the illustration of the equally fine 
copy story of this advertisement. 
Up to date, we have received more 
than 3,000 requests—and the let- 
ters are still coming in. Some of 
these have come from such distant 
countries as Japan, Turkey and 
Spain. Hundreds bore the infor- 
mation that ‘the painting looks just 
like my boy.’ This, we believe, 
is pretty definite evidence of a 
productive advertisement. 

“Perhaps you would be inter- 
ested in knowing something of the 
thinking back of this advertisement 
as well as others like it in the cam- 
paign which Buick is now running. 
We feel that we are building our 
car, not for a vague, intangible 
thing known as a ‘market,’ but for 
individual men and women. And 
we feel that we ought to build our 
advertising in the same spirit, with 
individual men and women who 
own or want Buick cars uppermost 
in our minds. We do not mean to 
convey the idea that we are run- 
ning all ‘human interest’ advertise- 
ments. On the contrary, we pre- 
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pare many campaigns which are in- 
tensely ‘selling’ in nature. But we 
do try to make our advertising 
human and interesting. 

“We feel that we have three 
great advertising assets—the Buick 
car, the Buick organization and 
the Buick public, and while con- 
stantly telling the story of the 
first two, we try never to forget 
the Buick public. 

“We are using the fol- 
lowing quotation as the 
theme thought of a Buick 
black-and-white campaign 
now appearing in Collier’s 
and Time: 


‘More important than all 
the deliberations of the in- 
dustry are the family 
councils on the perform- 
ance of cars, the atmos- 
phere of service stations 
and the courtesy of sales- 
men. Millions of daugh- 
ters, mothers, sons and 
fathers, are writing the 
future of the automotive in- 
dustry around the firesides 
of America with no one 
there to plead the case of 
the manufacturer, car or 
dealer. And the verdicts 
are final.'—Motor Maga- 


“This expresses very 
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Some Day Your Boy Witt Own 4 
Buick 

You who have a boy, with mis. 
chief in his eye and wings upon 
his feet, are one of the rich men of 
this world, regardless of your rat- 
> oy Dun or Bradstreet. 

_ He may pester you with ques. 
tions, may make more noise than a 
dozen boys ought to, may even mar 
the upholstery of your brand cw 
automobile. But he is your bo) 
and all your heart is his. 


A COFFEE TABLE 


that does tricks 
Tas 46 6 





THE DANERSK COLLECTOR'S PIECE FOK THE MONTH OF MAKCH 
sine. [Nth dere of Queen Ekaabeth appeared 


fering this quaint piece for $19.50. F 


the price unusually low 80 98 t0 promp new 
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in the automotive industry 
today. The future of the 
industry, and of individual 
companies, is being written 
around the firesides of 


maple and white walnut 
of the most fetching and convenient little 
coffee tables that ever stood in a living room 

For the month of March only we are of 


The result is one room, dining room, bedroom 
the last bit of good ole es of all 
Danersk furniture have been adjusted ro the 
lower current costs of making 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION * Designers and makers of choice furnitu 


383 MADISON AVENUE, AT 46TH 5T., FIRST FLOOR UF 
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America, to a large degree. 

We are building our cars carefully 
and well, with individual men and 
women in mind, so they will speak 
kindly of Buick when they gather 
round those firesides. And we are 
building our advertising sincerely 
and truthfully, again with indi- 


vidual men and women in mind, so , 


they will give Buick a friendly 
hearing when they sit round those 
firesides thumbing the advertising 
pages.’ 

The 3,000 or more requests for 
the reproduction of the illustration 
serve merely to prove that this ad- 
vertisement got itself seen. I feel 
sure that the headline and copy 
would have earned ample reading 
even without the illustration. 

Read this Buick advertisement 
and ponder : 


Many men who drive Buicks to- 
day were boys when Buick began 
building automobiles twenty-seven 
years ago. Some lifted the hoods 
of their fathers’ Buicks and studied 
that pioneer Valve-in-Head engine 
as boys now study Buick’s Valve- 
in-Head Straight Eight. 

They went on to fine careers. . . 
and Buick went along with them 

. developing, improving, refining, 
year after year. 

The tie of friendship between 
these owners and Buick is very 
close. Some have owned as many 
as five, ten, even twenty Buick cars. 
More than eighty-eight per cent— 
almost nine out of ten—purchase 
Buicks again and again. 

Buick hopes for this same friend- 
ship with your boy when he reaches 
man’s estate, and is more than will- 
ing to pay in constant progress. 

Buick will go forward with that 
boy, grow with him, seek to inter- 
pret his desires in transportation, 
as it interprets the desires of 
present-day motorists. 
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Just as surely as Buick fulfils this 
responsibility, and proves worthy of 
his favor, some day your boy will 
own a Buick. 


This copy deserves honorable 
mention on two scores particularly. 
First, the easy and logical sequence 
—which keeps you reading without 
effort. Second, and to quote Mr. 
Poag, it is written “for individual 
men and women.” 

It is really a good idea to write 
your copy “for individual men and 
women.” (The limitations of both 
words and typography prevent my 
conveying the sarcasm I would like 
to get into that statement. But I 
recommend it to copy writers in 
general and Experienced Ad-Craft- 
ers in particular. T’ell with your 
copy chief, your client and that 
“vague, intangible thing known as 


a ‘market’”—write to individual 
men and women and you have a 
chance of selling some goods. 


Moreover, you'll be surprised by 

the frequency with which your 

client or copy chief recognizes the 

right thing when you produce it.) 
* * * 

Ralph C. Erskine, president of 
the Erskine-Danforth Corporation, 
writes : 

“At frequent  inter- 
vals it is our policy to 
offer virtually ‘at cost 
small chairs or tables, 
made with the same 
care and refinements of 
craftsmanship as our 
most expensive pieces. 
“The advertisement 
headed ‘A Coffee Table 
that does tricks’ at- 
tracted far more than 
the usual response. In 
fact, within two weeks, 
it brought about the 
sale of over 400 of 
these little tables. 

“More than 80 per 
cent of the people who 
bought were new cus- 
tomers, making the ac- 
quaintance of Danersk 
furniture for the first 


You can 
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have exquisite hands 
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need furniture. Our past experience 
has shown that we can rely upon a 
definite percentage of such new 
customers, first attracted by an 
incidental piece, to come back to us 
later when furnishing whole rooms 
or houses.” 

The effectiveness of this copy 
becomes doubly apparent if you 
realize that this is a fairly small 
newspaper advertisement, carrying 
no coupon—and that it appeared 
only in the New York Evening 
Post and Herald Tribune. 

S a 

From The Andrew Jergens Com- 
pany I have received the black and 
white magazine advertisement en- 
titled, “You can have exquisite 
hands.” Appearing in five maga- 
zines altogether, this advertisement 
pulled a total of 73,383 coupon re- 
plies! 

Months ago, Old Aesop Glim 
wrote a diatribe on the subject of 
headlines, in which there appeared 
the statement: Broadly speaking, 
a good headline is a simple declara- 
tive sentence which has force and 
interest for your prospect. 

The headline in this advertise- 
ment surely fits that description. 
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” 


“You can have exquisite hands. 
Could anything be simpler—or 
more declarative—or have greater 


interest for the prospect? It 
doesn’t say, “Have exquisite 
hands,” or even, “Now, you, too—.” 


There is no punning or humor or 
intrigue. And the copy keeps the 
same, sincere, even pace. 
One sentence I like es- 
pecially: “. . . you feel 

. that here at last is 
real help and encour- 
agement.” I think this 
copy, like the Buick 
copy, was written to in- 
dividuals rather than to 
a “market.” 

The coupon offers a 
free trial bottle and a 
booklet. I would like 
to call your attention to 
the title of the booklet: 
“Eight Occasions When 
Your Skin Needs Spe- 
cial Protection.” I be- 
lieve that this is a 
legitimate and desirable 
device for building up 
the number of coupon 
returns. Make the book- 
let sound interesting 
through its title. (Then, 
be sure the booklet lives 
up to its promise and 
also that it sells for 
you.) 

* * * 

The Knox Gelatine advertise- 
ment is typical of the present cam- 
paign. . Knox, vice-president 
of the company, makes one very 
simple statement: “The effective- 
ness of our campaign this year is 
reflected in the sales results—more- 
than-quota ahead of last year.” 

He must be crazy. This is a 
depression year and he has the 
highest priced product in his field 
-—as iar as I know. 

However, it is always interesting 
to know the thinking back of the 
advertising you see. And Mr. 
Knox has this to say : 

“Our advertising is built to solve 
two problems: 

“1. To differentiate between plain 
gelatine and flavored, colored gela- 
tine. 

“2. To expand the market for 
plain gelatine by demonstrating its 
-varied uses. 
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“The advertisement reproduced 
herewith is one from our present 





series which includes double pages, 
single pages and half pages. We 
attract the reader’s attention with 
a dessert and lead her into thinking 
about salads. 
hint 


We drop another 


about saving money op 







IF ANYTHING 4S 
BETTER THAN A 
KNOX GELATINE 
DESSERT =» « 


IT MUST BE A 
KNOX GELATIN: 
SALAD - 





KNOX: 4. =~ 
real GELATINE - 


whipped cream—and conclude wit! 

the reminder that Knox is the real 

gelatine—the plain gelatine.” 
Knox Gelatine has been on tli 


market for forty years and—to th 
best of my knowledge—Knox at- 
vertising has always carried cou- 
pons. Apparently, advertising be- 
comes quite a simple thing if you 
keep at it and watch the results 
carefully—as you can with keyed 
copy. 


Toy Account to Churchill-Hall 


King Innovations, Inc., New York 
manufacturer of character toys, has ap 
pointed Churchill-Hall, Inc., advertisin g 
agency of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. 











With Jacoby Organization 


Leo Steinfeld has joined The Jaco! 
Organization, New ork, direct mail 
and printing, as an account executive 
and copy writer. 
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A NEW ANGLE ON AN OLD ARGUMENT 


MOHAMMED vs. 
MOUNTAIN 


Said Mohammed to the Mountain, “COME HITHER, 
AND HEAR MY SALES TALK,’’ and Mohammed soon 
discovered that his method was wrong, as the Mountain 
made no effort to come, so he changed his tactics and 
went to the Mountain. 


THAT OLD ARGUMENT STILL HOLDS GOOD TODAY. 
WORLD-WIDE EXHIBITS, INC., BRINGS YOUR PROD- 
UCT INTO PERSONAL CONTACT WITH A MOUNTAIN 
OF GUARANTEED CIRCULATION. 


OVER 1,000,000 AMERICANS WILL VISIT THE WORLD- 
WIDE EXPOSITION UNIT ON ITS TOUR TO TWENTY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS, STATE AND COUNTY 
FAIRS. 


OVER 2,000,000 EYES WILL BE FOCUSED ON THIS 
EXPOSITION AND IN TURN ON THE PRODUCTS ON 
DISPLAY WITHIN. 


WE OFFER A COMPLETE SERVICE TO NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS WHICH INCLUDES EXHIBITION, 
PERSONAL DEMONSTRATION, DISTRIBUTION OF 
CIRCULARS, SELECTIVE SAMPLING, IN ADDITION 
TO NEWSPAPER ADVERTISINC, BILLBOARD AND 
SPECIAL PUBLICITY. 


THE COST? RIDICULOUSLY LOW! LESS THAN lc 
PER PERSON CONTACTED. Write, phone or wire to 


WORLD-WIDE EXHIBITS, INC. 
325 W. 4ist ST. - |= NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PHONE: MEdallion 3-3259 
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1930 Was Our Biggest Year 


Business Is Harder to Get, but Its 
and Ha 


As Told to 


By Edwin 


Advertising Manager, 


[NS December, 1929, Silas H. 
Altorfer, president of the Altor- 
fer Bros. Company, Peoria, IIl. 
(maker of ABC washers and 
ironers) mailed a letter to the en- 
tire ABC organization in which he 
made the statement that 1930 
would be the greatest year in the 
company’s history. 

It was. The year was unprece- 
dented from a standpoint of sales 
volume in units, dollars received 
and net profits. 

All this, of course, did not just 
happen; it was by no means the 
result of chance in which the 
breaks, if any, favored the com- 
pany. 

We were naturally gratified be- 


yond measure that we could make 
such a record in a time of serious 


depression when, under ordinary 
circumstances, we might have re- 
garded ourselves as fortunate if 
we succeeded in merely holding 
our own or even if we had to go 
just a little bit into the red for the 
time being. Other worthy organ- 
izations had, and are stili having, 
such experiences ; why not we? 

But, while we were gratified at 
our 1930 accomplishment (a corre- 
spondingly favorable record is be- 
ing made for 1931, by the way, 
and for the same reasons) we were 
not in the least surprised. We 
knew what the result would be. 
The only indefinite angle of the 
matter at all was the exact extent 
of the dollars and cents increase 
in sales and net profits. But that 
there would be such an increase we 
definitely knew. 

Mr. Altorfer, in his letter out- 
lining 1930 conditions, was not 
prophesying. He was not making 
a wild-eyed “pep” declaration in an 
effort to steam up the organization 
and stimulate a lot of fizzy sales 
activity. He knew that what he 
said was based on the premises of 
simple logic and that therefore its 


Condition Yields to More Advertising 
rder Work 


G. A. Nichols 


J. Anderson 


Altorfer Bros. Company 


consummation, in the way he out- 
lined it, was inevitable. 

Put in an abstract way, the 
proposition worked something like 
this : 

You start out with one dollar 
and want to increase it to two. 
You ascertain through experience, 
and perhaps a certain amount of 
disappointments and mistakes, what 
you have to do to get the addi- 
tional dollar. Then you want to 
increase your holdings to three 
dollars, and think the methods 
previously used would be success- 
ful. You apply them, making 
changes and improvements in your 
procedure that you learn as you 
go along, and find that the third 
dollar and perhaps a little more is 
in your possession. 


Repetition Brings Confidence 


By this time you have a right to 
believe that you know something 
about the ways and means of in- 
creasing your capital, and can look 
ahead to further increases with a 
reasonable degree of confidence. 
You naturally have to make allow- 
ances for untoward developments. 
Perhaps the world will come to an 
end. The American continent may 
sink into the seas. A plague or an 
epidemic may kill off all the 
people. 

But allowing for reasonable and 
not unexpected impediments to 
your progress—such as an indus- 
trial depression, for example—you 
can go ahead with almost definite 
knowledge that the methods you 
have been employing to pile up 
those dollars are going to continue 
to be efficacious. Maybe you will 
have to fight harder and work 
harder; but if fighting and work- 
ing during normal times brought in 
the dollars, it logically follows that 
an increase in this fighting and 
working, the extent of the increase 
being determined by the need at 
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hand, is going to add to your dol- 
lars just as certainly in bad times 
as it did in good times. 

Therefore, if you can count, you 
don’t have to guess about what you 
are going to accomplish—you know. 
If you have two here and can get 
two more there, you need have no 
doubt as to how many you will 
then possess; it is a matter of 
ordinary mathematics. 

So it was with the 1930 sales 
record of the Altorfer Bros. Com- 


ny. 
at e had learned what we had to 
do successfully and profitably to 
sell merchandise week in and week 
out, year in and year out. In the 
first place we had to have some- 
thing worthy to sell. Our mer- 
chandise had to be the best we 
could possibly produce at a price. 
And then, to sell this merchandise, 
we had to let the people know 
about it and let the dealers know 
about it. We found, through ex- 
perience and also by mistakes, the 
best way to do this selling to con- 
sumer and dealer. With accep- 
tance thus established, the next 
step was to capitalize it by actually 
selling the goods. 

As we went along we improved 
here and strengthened there as 
might be justified by things we 
learned and experience we gained. 
At length we had the thing worked 
down to a place where we knew 
what would develop under given 
circumstances. We knew that our 
washing machines and _ironers, 
placed before the trade in a certain 
way, could be turned into net 
profits. And substantially the only 
difference between times and sea- 
sons was that occasionally we had 
to apply the methods more force- 
fully. One man may lift a reason- 
ably heavy weight, while it would 
take two to lift one twice as heavy. 
The basic method, however, is the 
same in either case. Just because 
a load is too much for one man, 
why suppose that all the laws of 
physics have been abrogated and 
that it cannot be lifted at all? 

It is on the foregoing premises 
that we base our estimate of the 
theory and practice of advertising 
and general sales activities. If ad- 
vertising made good for us in such 
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a big way during the years of 
plenty, which it did, we could see 
no reason why more advertising 
and better advertising, if it were 
possible, could not yield in like 
proportion during years of near 
famine. 

Preparing for 1930 therefore we 
increased our advertising invest- 
ment by a very large percentage. 
We lined up our sales staff and our 
dealers to do more and harder 
work than ever before. It is one 
thing to have an extensive adver- 
tising program and another thing 
to have the determination and per- 
sistence to make that program 
yield its maximum, not only at the 
beginning of a new year but to 
follow it through without falter- 
ing. 

Business Harder to Get—More 

Pressure Needed 


We put on this extra pressure in 
the way of more advertising and 
more intensive selling effort be- 
cause we knew business was going 
to be harder to get. But the fact 
that sales resistance was made so 
much tougher by economic condi- 
tions did not by any manner or 
means indicate that sales could not 
be made in volume and at a satis- 
factory net profit and the job could 
not be done. This we knew be- 
cause of previous experience with 
advertising and general sales ef- 
fort. It was a much more difficult 
job of course. But this was the 
fault of conditions and not due to 
any inherent weakness in advertis- 
ing or any inability of advertising 
to rise to an emergency. We just 
had to use more of it, apply it 
more intelligently, and be more 
persistent and watchful on the fol- 
low-through. 

During the last few months we 
have heard a great deal about the 
alleged failure of advertising to do 
its stuff in this time of great need. 

“Perhaps,” a business acquain- 
tance sadly suggested to me the 
other day, “we advertising people 
are after all engaged in pretty 
much of a racket. If advertising 
were the great business force that 
we have been claiming it is, if it 
can create salability that will actu- 
ally move stocks of merchandise, 
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HALL we let this happen 
oy sin? Shall epee No ideal system has yet been de- 
other depression to catch vised, but some corporations have 

us unaware—tO Convert us from made more progress than others. A 

cock-sure industrialists into dazed number of systems for handling 

workers smoothly, and profitably, 
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children over night? 


For years FORBES has maintained are now functioning. 

that human relations and profits in 

businessare inseparable. Theexpe- What are some of these plans? 
riences of the past year have proved Who have established them? 


he soundness of this position. 
a P How do they operate? 


The most vital social and econom- 
seen What have been the results? 


ic problem confronting the United 


States today is how to evolve and FORBES has long striven toward the solu- 





maintain steady employment, to tion of this many-sided problem. It believes 

take care of workers during slack that publication of full information will en- 

dade courage the wider adoption of mutually 

) _— profitable employee plans, and so it now 
offers the following prizes: 





$1000.00 for the best plan submitted 
$ 300.00 for the second best plan submitted 
$ 200.00 for the third best plan submitted 
and 
$1000.00 to the Employee Fund of the Company 
using the plan adjudged the best: 


Additional manuscripts will be paid for at regular space rates if published 





The winning plan will be practical. It will 
contain definite facts. It will show not only the 


An manuscripts must be benefits accruing to the workers but also the 
sent to the Contest Editor, economic advantages to the company that uses it. 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, The outstanding feature of such a system 
New York. The winning must be to make the worker as nearly as 
plans will be announced and possible a well-functioning economic unit. 


published as soon as possible 


; after the contest closes. The contest is open to everybody, but manu- 
of jobs 


scripts must deal with specific companies 





ce and plans, and should not contain more 
h Gold The judges will be a number than 5,000 words. 
ol. of prominent men in industry The contest opens on June 1st and closes on 
and economics. Their names September 15th, 1931. It is requested that 
hildren will be announced later. manuscripts be sent in as soon as written. 


FORBES is devoted to the principle that, although based upon the profit-motive, business 
4 exists for man and not man for business; that an adequate editorial service must there- 
ADOX' fore include, in addition to BUSINESS news and FINANCIAL information, the 
subject of human relations—the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 


FORBES 


BUSINESS - FINANCE - BUSINESS OF LIFE 
B. C. Forses, Editor 


» World! Published tevice a month at 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 25 cents the copy, $5.00 a year 
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why this terrible over-production— 
this stagnation and these many men 
out of work?” 

The answer seems to be, if pres- 
ent conditions in the Altorfer busi- 
ness are any criterion, that where 
advertising has seemingly failed to 
make good during the last eighteen 
months its failure has been due, 
not to any lack of inherent power, 
but to lack of opportunity. What 
I mean by lack of opportunity is 
this: An organization, let us say, 
has used advertising with good re- 
sults during a few good years. A 
bad year, or what threatens to be 
a bad year, comes. Sales expec- 
tancy may not be up to normal. 
But this condition which, under 
average circumstances, plainly calls 
for more advertising and intensi- 
fied sales effort, is met by less 
advertising and less effort. The 
inference and application are ap- 
parent. 

In the natural course of events, 
and even if there had been no busi- 
ness depression, our 1930 and 1931 
advertising budgets would have 
been larger than that of 1929. But 
they might not have been so large 
as we determined to make them 
after the depression showed its 
head. As Mr. Altorfer said in his 
letter above referred to, business is 
just about what we make it. He 
based his statement on the fact, 
demonstrated by ABC history, that 
when business as a whole has been 
poor ABC business has been good. 
It was nothing in the world other 
than an implacable determination 
to rise above general conditions 
that made these records possible. 
And Mr. Altorfer wrote his letter 
to urge the organization to apply 
the same spirit of determination to 
the present depression. 


Advertising Is Not the Only Factor 
to Consider 


I hope I shall not be accused of 
bringing forward advertising as a 
worker of miracles. Nor am I at- 
tempting to say that dollars can be 
shoveled into a _ merchandising 
proposition without stint and 
profits automatically ground out at 
the other end. There is a limit, of 
course, and many factors other 


than advertising enter into the suc- 
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cessful culmination of a merchan- 
dising program—just as was the 
case in ours. But, while the 
powerful ABC sales-producing ad- 
vertising and merchandising pro- 
gram is not entitled to all the 
credit for our company’s record in 
a period of general bad business, it 
is very largely responsible for the 
gains we made—entirely logical 
and expected gains, too. 

At the head of our activities in 
this direction during the last year 
and a half stands our ABC co 
operative advertising program— 
advertising in which we and our 
dealers merged activities at the 
various points of sale. We strongly 
believe in advertising ABC prod 
ucts at the point of sale, whether 
the medium be newspaper, poster, 
magazine or direct mail. The deal- 
ers of a section or locality get to- 
gether on a co-operative program 
backed and sponsored by the com- 
pany. The dealers’ names are listed 
in each advertisement, and the 
selling benefit to them is thus di- 
rect and specific. 


An Increase in Co-operative 
Advertising 


At the beginning of 1930 we 
urged all ABC dealers to partici- 
pate to the fullest extent of their 
ability in this co-operative adver- 
tising. It proved so successful that 
year that we emphasized it more 
strongly than ever at the beginning 
of 1931. The result is that today 
more co-operative advertising is 
being done in behalf of ABC wash- 
ers and ironers than ever before, 
and also that dealers are doing 
more and better individual adver- 
tising. 

The big thing, as we see it, is to 
build up the dealer. A selling or- 
ganization, after all, is no stronger 
than its dealers. The dealer is the 
one who is the point of contact 
with the trade and if he fails the 
whole merchandising scheme falls 
down in just that proportion. 

In preparing for the year of de- 
pression, therefore, we went to the 
very limite in producing dealer 
helps. We devoted more time, 
thought and money to this phase 
of our merchandising than ever be- 
fore, with the result that our 
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direct-mail pieces, broadsides, en- 
yelope enclosures and window dis- 
play material have been of an ex- 
ceptionally high type. In many 
cases, it has been necessary for 
our salesmen personally to educate 
our dealers in the proper use of 
this material and in methods of 
following it up by personal solici- 
tation. The right kind of window 
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displays, we believe, are a heavily 
contributing factor in increasing 
sales. They accentuate and make 
more resultful the main advertis- 
ing message which is conveyed 
through newspapers. We believe 
so strongly in carefully prepared 
window display material that we 
supply it to our dealers free of 
charge. 


An All-American Space Selling 
Eleven 


The Fifth Member of the Space-Selling Team Is Selected—Fifth of a 
Series of Articles 


By John J. McCarthy 


Account Manager, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


General Women’s Magazines. 
). When Frank Otis went to his 
present position several years ago, 
he was assigned a list of impressive 
accounts—practically all leading 
food advertisers—which his new 
bosses wanted to get into the book. 
The “book” in question was one of 
the several leading women’s maga- 
zines which had had these accounts 
at various stages of its career, but 
had lost them. 

How Otis managed to sell these 
accounts back into his book ex- 
plains his selection on this All-Star 
Space Eleven. 

Before signing up in his present 
job, Otis had made quite a reputa- 
tion with a rival publication in the 
women’s field. owever, unlike 
what many men would have done 
under the circumstances, Otis did 
not set out immediately simply to 
switch accounts into his present 
medium. Before making any calls 
whatsoever, Otis had a number of 
long conferences with his new em- 
ployers and frankly told them why 
their book had been unable to hold 
certain accounts—vividly showed 
them their editorial policy was not 
attuned to the tempo of the times, 
that a few extra dollars expended 
in securing modern illustrators and 
writers might help, and that the 
complaints of bad reproduction 
might be cut down considerably if 
they spent a little more money for 
a better grade of paper. 
Furthermore, Otis suggested that 





their research and promotion de- 
partment study the offerings of 
their competitors, and get ac- 
quainted with the startling inno- 
vation that important points can be 
graphically illustrated by other 
means than the time-honored “pie- 
chart,” and that all house adver- 
tisements should not be confined to 
an imposing array of circulation or 
linage figures. 

What Otis simply told the pub- 
lishers were complaints which their 
own salesmen had been grumbling 
about for years but for which they 
had not the courage to stand up 
and voice to the proper authorities. 
The publishers listened to Otis, 
possibly because he was a new- 
comer with an excellent sales repu- 
tation. The changes which he 
recommended were made. 

When Otis did start out to make 
calls, he had something to tell and 
sell these leading advertisers who 
had dropped out of his book. Now 
Otis could assure them that a new 
program had been planned, and he 
was able personally to guarantee 
better treatment than they were 
able to secure previously from this 
publication. 

Needless to say, Otis was a smart 
enough salesman to make the most 
of the concessions which he got 
from his new employers to his ac- 
counts, and shrewd enough also to 
see to it that when he did get an 
account back into the book, prom- 
ises were fulfilled to the letter. 
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NO MORE HALLOWEEN 
PICTURES 


Ox AT THE ‘PRESS CLUB’ the boys 


still gather round and talk about the 
Good Old Days when pictures were 
painted and art sold by the square foot. 


Gone too...is the old-fashioned Art 
salesman who used to ride on fast trains 
and sleep in big hotels. Always hopping 
the ‘Century’ and dropping in with the 
big idea for the next Post spread. 

“...I got it,” he used to bellow, “we'll 
stop ’em this time... let’s paint a Gradua- 
tion scene for that June insertion.” 

And at their next meeting, executives 
of the Buzz-Fuzz Six would gather round 
a painting 4 feet square to solemnly decide 
if the girl was really good-looking. 

Yes ...those were the happy (go lucky) 
days. 

Today, Art Service is very different! 
You'll find Contact Men instead of Sales- 
men. You'll find cameras clicking where 
Artists used to paint. No more sample 
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cases, heavy luncheons, and fat ciga 


We are serving the most intelliga 
Art Directors... not as art vendo 
but as an integral part of their creati 
organization. 


They turn over to us their unus 
problems...a new cigarette pack 


and fat cigafue for women’s shoes ...a photo- 
Mphic 24-sheet poster, wanted to- 
Tow morning. 


-’s a color photograph that 

..can you make it look like 

“Find a Chinaman to photo- 

rette pack ph in this ad for travelers’ checks.” 


new art teqft takes intelligence ... yes, and in- 


genuity, to meet these modern art re- 
quirements. 


It takes a versatile organization too 
... lettering-men, cameramen, retouchers, 
artists...to supply their widespread needs. 


You'll find our viewpoint professional 
...our thinking contemporary...our work 
tuned to the quick tempo of today. 


The value of what we offer is easy to 
appraise. On your next job... whether 
it’s a line of lettering or a complete 
campaign ...ask your secretary to call 
Leo Aarons . .. MOhawk 4-1545. 





Letters That Helped Engineers 
to Become Salesmen 


This Company Hired a Group of Young Engineers Inexperienced in th 
Art of Selling—Then It Set Out to Train Them 


HEN the Neilan Company, 

Ltd., decided to employ engi- 
neers, rather than salesmen, to sell 
its regulation and control equip- 
ment, the problem of inducting 
these engineers into the mysteries 
of selling promptly became of 
paramount importance. 

Part of the training was carried 
on by mail. The advice contained 
in some of these letters and bulle- 
tins is of practical use not only to 
salesmen in the industrial field, but 
to those in the general field as well. 
We are therefore publishing, in 
consecutive issues, seven letters 


that helped these engineers find the 
road to sales success. 
letter follows: 

* 


The fifth 


NEILAN Co., Ltp. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear BILL: 

You are going to find your work 
in selling to be a great deal more 
exciting than your old profession 
of engineering. 

Previously, you were called upon 
to deal with materials which al- 
ways reacted in practically the 
same way under certain conditions. 
Now you are to be called upon to 
mould men’s minds to think the 
way we want them to. Granted 
that the former is the easier of the 
two tasks—which accounts for the 
fact that there are more good engi- 
neers than there are good salesmen. 
But by this same tact it is clear 
that your possibilities for success 
are greater in your new field. 

A prominent banker stated re- 
cently that he has two men of 
practically equal ability and intelli- 
gence working for him. One is 
getting $3,000 a year while the 
other is receiving a salary of 
$23,000. The only difference is 
that the latter has the ability to 
influence others to think the way 
he wants them to. 

Likewise in your new work as a 
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salesman you must constantly stud) 
how to influence prospects to think 
the way you want them to. From 
our contacts with you we have 
every confidence that if you cop. 
scientiously try you will be able 
to accomplish this very task. 
The first thing you must consider 
is the “approach” which you make 
on your prospect. You must de. 
velop “IT” and not “IF” in order 
to be a success at selling. By a 
proper approach is meant fh 
creation of an immediate favorable 
sensation in the prospect’s mind 
We are not going to lie to you 
and tell you that we know an) 
magic formula which will at once 
cause a prospect to like you and 
want to hear your story. The thing 
of primary importance is for you 
to get over to the prospect that 
you are trying to help him get bet- 
ter results out of his plant and not 
trying to sell regulating equipment 
only insofar as it is necessary t 
increase the efficiency of his plant 
This will be particularly easy for 
you because your years of plant ex- 
perience will enable you to talk the 
man’s own lingo and actually be of 
assistance to him. 
Remember this, Bill, he doesn't 
care a tinker’s dam how we build 
Neilan Control Equipment or what 
materials we use. What he is in- 
terested in is how he can increase 
the quality and quantity of the out- 
put of his plant. Your job is to 
show him how our products will d 
this for him. If you do this well 
—you won't have to sell the regu- 
lators to him, he'll buy them. 
Sales experts and psychologists 
have doped it out that Man 1 
motivated by just two impulses 
when he buys equipment. First, the 
Law of Self Preservation and sec- 
ond, the Law of Financial Acquis 
tion. He wants to keep his plant 
producing as much as possible s 
as to insure his own position with 
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his omen or if it is his own plant shutdowns and you will find 
plant he is vitally interested in any- him “all ears.” 
thing that will increase his profits If you don’t do anything else as 
or save him money. Which, after a salesman, Bill, make a planned, 
all, are just about one and the same intelligent approach and talk how 
thing. our equipment will benefit him. If 
Tell him we make our equipment you get this over to him he’ll coax 
with stainless steel ball bearings your sales talk out of you. 


where others use none at all and Sincerely yours, 
he'll fall asleep while you chatter. NeILaAn Co., Ltp. 
iy But show him where this will mean T. J. NeIan, 
“ts to think#ll no replacement of parts with costly President. 
ite a’ Do Stockholders Want the Low- 
task. “ 
ist consider Down ” 


| you make 
1 must de. This President Thinks They Do and That They Are Entitled to It 


” in order 
. By a By D. P. Carey 
President, Belding Heminway Company 


HERE has been much talk in When you are in New York drop 
recent years about the impor- in and talk about the business. You 
tance of the small stockholder and _ will always find us with open 
the benefits to be derived from minds and always ready to discuss 
asking him for his co-operation business conditions, our corporate 
and giving him full information matters, and the problems that 
about the affairs of his company. beset us.” 
spect that/ And every year we find more So far only about ten people 
im get bet-™ Corporation presidents actually tak- have accepted this invitation. None 
nt and not ing the shareholders into their con- of these came for more informa- 
equipment fidence. But the majority of re- tion, however. They came to thank 
ports contain very little helpful me for giving them such a com- 
information. Stockholders are sup- plete annual report. These stock- 
posed to draw their ownconclusions holders, and many others who have 
from the balance sheet and consoli- written to me, apparently agree 
dated income figures. with Andrew M. Howe, who said 
I have always believed that the in Printers’ INK of May 7 that 
stockholder, large or small, is en- the Belding Heminway report “is a 
he doesni{| titled to complete information blue ribbon report, if there ever 
> we build about his company. There are, of was one.” 
course, certain data that can’t be I think the time is coming when 
divulged for competitive reasons, corporation executives will deem 
.n increase Dut there is comparatively little of | it advisable to present to stock- 
of the out- this sort of information. The holders complete and full informa- 
- job is tof holder of one share of stock, to tion. Stockholders are entitled to 
cts willdo| ™y mind, is entitled to know it and they want it. At present 
> this well What’s what. His investment, rela- they are diffident about asking for 


‘cessary to 


| the regu tively, may be as important to facts and figures not included in 
them. him as 1,000 shares would be to the regular reports. Some day they 
ychologists another man. That is why I have may demand further information. 


t Man is always operated under an open- Corporation presidents are com- 
door policy. ing more and more to realize that 

Any stockholder is welcome in doing business in the open is the 

my office at any time. He is at best policy. There are fewer secrets 

1 Acquis liberty to ask as many questions as_ in business today than there were 
) his plant he wishes. In my annual report five or ten years ago, and there 
for 1930 I urged stockholders to will be fewer secrets still in the 


possible s ms 
Pay us a visit once in a while. future. 
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Arwarer Kent 
RADIO 


PERFECTED USE 
of the 


PENTODE T” 


SUPER-HETERODYNE 


Beginning July 1, will you 
kindly address Mr. A. Atwater Kent's 
copy of your magazine to him at Bar 
Harbor, Maine instead of “West Hills’, 
Ardmore, Pa. 


Yours very truly, 
H. M. Rowe, 
Secretary. 


s ? 
Weekly Printers | 
THE AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 
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BUSINESS IS MARKETING 


Failures, bankruptcies, forced 
mergers—strong evidence of the im- 
portance of marketing in business. 
Three years ago 600 makers of radio 
sets—today 78. 


Few of the sinkings in the radio in- 
dustry were caused by production 
difficulties. The real job was pilot- 
ing around the shoals of marketing 
on which foundered firm after firm 
in radio;—management of dealer 
relations, advertising, changes in 
models, market analyses and de- 
velopment. 


Through it all Atwater Kent has sailed 
safely, surely, headed by a market- 
ing-minded man. Itis easy to under- 
stand why Mr. Kent is not willing to 
miss Printers’ Ink even while vaca- 
tioning on the Maine coast. He 
takes business that seriously. Nor 
is it surprising to find 118 people 
inhis firm who are regular readers. 
A marketing-minded organization. 
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Among the read- 

ers of Printers’ 

Ink Publications 
* 

P. W. Litchfield 


His marketing prob- 
lems now include 
textiles and aviation 
as well as the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber 
Company line. He is 
President. 


W. G. Mennen 


The President for 
whom Jim Henry 
works, Besides his 
toilet article business 
he is director of Com- 
mercial Casualty In- 
surance Co., a trust 
company and title 
and mortgage com- 
pany. 


Bartlett Arkell 


President, Beech-Nut 
Packing co. A A pow- 
erful factor in battle 
of the brands now 
waging. 


. K. McCann 


President, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. Di- 
rector, Douglaston 
Realty Co., Franklin 
National Bank, 
Shuron Stenderd Op- 
tical Co. 


J.D. Tew 


President, B. F. 

Go h Company. 

Also a bank director. 

Believes’ ‘advertising 
needs no defense. 


of subscriptions emanat- 
] gengeme which 
ere major 
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executives, 17% adv 
tising executives, 16, 9% 
in company name. 
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Can Branded Staples 
Compete with Chains’ 
Private Brands? 





(Continued from page 6) 
worrying about the future of our 
own coffee business—and for that 
matter, I do not believe any chain- 
store operator worries greatly 
about his coffee business.” 

An A & P manager who oper- 
ates one of the smaller stores which 
carries only the regular grocery 
line and vegetables, told me that 
the sales on his own brands in 
his store average six to one against 
the national brands. His weekly 
coffee sales average 175 pounds, of 
which approximately 150 pounds 
represent the three A & P brands 
and twenty-five pounds are divided 
among four national brands. The 
distribution of all the brands is as 
follows: 


8 O'Clock Coffee........ 25 pounds 
fee ae Ss * 
= 35 ” 
Maxwell House ........ _ * 
i een : = 
epee . = 
Chase & Sanborn....... Mees 
DED ‘dia miediatchardemuenerd 175 ~ 


When asked whether or not he 
is instructed from headquarters to 
force the sale of the A & P brands 
to the consumer, he replied that 
naturally, while they are instructed 
to push their own brand, they al- 
ways give the customer what she 
asks for. “Of course, when a cus- 
tomer comes in and asks for a 
pound of coffee,” he stated, “we 
offer her our own brand. But if 
she asks for a pound of a specific 
brand of coffee or any of the other 
brands, she gets it without ques- 
tion. We find, however, that most 
want our coffee and we have many 
cases where customers who were 
steady buyers of the national 
brands have switched to our own, 
simply because of the difference in 
the price, and because they find 
our quality equally as high. Some 
even think our quality is finer. Of 
course they are referring to the 
particular taste or blend which 
happens to appeal to them.” 

In advancing another reason for 
the popular growth of the chains’ 
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coffee brands with the consumer, 
the chains state that the advertisers 
did not attempt to cut their prices 
quickly enough when the bottom 
of the coffee market fell out. 

Another thought that is upper- 
most in the minds of many chains 
in connection with the advertised 
brand is the belief that the time is 
rapidly approaching when it will 
be impossible for such common 
products as coffee, bread, cake and 
various other standard articles 
which are available in any market 
in the country, to carry a high ad- 
vertising cost. The chain is edu- 
cating the consumer to view the 
private brand as a product equally 
as meritorious as any of the ad- 
vertised brands, and most chains 
confidentially believe that the con- 
sumer is learning that there is 
private label merchandise avail- 
able which is just as good as the 
nationally advertised product and 
at a lower price. 

Despite the inroads chains have 
made on the national brands, many 
national coffee advertisers continue 
to be optimistic about the future. 
They have not lost faith in the 
power of advertising and there is 
no reason why they should, for ad- 
vertising, if properly directed, does 
its job well. The coffee advertisers 
claim that the present situation 
may be attributed more to the com- 
modity market and the present eco- 
nomic conditions. They insist that 
when conditions again return to 
normal, those who maintain their 
advertising will continue to enjoy 
their share of the coffee business 

Joseph Martinson, for example, 
one of the well-known coffee ad- 
vertisers, believes there is a great 
future for honest quality brands of 
advertised coffee. He believes the 
cause for the loss in sales of many 
of the advertised brands is found 
in the fact that some advertisers 
have not been able to live up to 
their claims of quality. Some of 
these coffee advertisers, he says, 
use greatly exaggerated claims in 
their advertising, and consumers, 
in his opinion, are gradually find- 
ing out that fine arguments do not 
make fine coffee. 

Mr. Martinson, in elaborating on 
his views that a fine. brand coffee 
will enjoy a sale regardless of the 
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The Pictorial Review 
Company 


announces 


that with the closing date of the December, 
1931 issue, on September 25th, Paut 
Biock AND AssociATEs withdraw as Ad- 
vertising Representatives. This concludes 
twenty-three years of close association, and 
we extend to Mr. Block and his staff, best 
wishes for all the coming years. 


PictoriAL Review will at once form its 
own Advertising Department. To assist in 
this, Mr. T. Wyuie Kinney will join us 
on June fifteenth. 


We are happy to announce at this time 
that Mr. Oxtver B. Merritt, for many 
years with the Youth’s Companion and 
American Boy, and Mr. F. D. Wood, 
formerly of International Magazine Com- 
pany and recently with Mr. Block, also 
will join Pictorial Review Advertising De- 
partment on June first. 


Additions to the advertising personnel will 
be announced at a later date. 


WILLIAM PAUL AHNELT 
President 


Grorce S. Fow.er 
Vice-President 
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times and conditions, mentions 
Hills Brothers and the M. J. B. 
Company, of San Francisco, who 
were the first to originate the 
scientific packing of coffee in 
vacuum cans. Both these concerns 
are coffee experts, they really know 
the coffee business, and both have 
made a big success simply because 
they have always maintained their 
fine quality in the face of all ob- 
stacles and price competition. 

“In our case,” continued Mr. 
Martinson, “we started to put out 
our coffee in the New York market, 
after we had carefully investigated 
its possibilities, and we knew that 
we were entering one of the most 
difficult markets in the United 
States. We knew the value of 
our brand because for years we 
had developed a fine sale among 
the restaurant and hotel trade. We 
felt, however, that there was an 
opening for a fine product to be 
sold at a fair price, which would 
equal the quality of the Pacific 
Coast brands of Hills Brothers and 
the M. J. B. Company, packed in 
vacuum cans. We started with a 


small advertising campaign, which 









we have gradually increased and 
our sales, in spite of the price 
competition, have grown enor- 
mously, notwithstanding the fact 
that the retail price of our coffee 
up to a few weeks ago was 55 
cents and that the retail price at 
the present time is 49 cents.” 

In discussing the coffee situation 
I do not wish to infer that the 
coffee advertiser’s position is hope- 
less today. I believe that oppor- 
tunity to enjoy consumer accep- 
tance on quality brands will 
continue to exist for the advertiser 
who merchandises his product to 
meet the modern trends. 

Those who devote their time and 
talents to advertising have no 
occasion to question its value. It is 
firmly established and needs no de- 
fense. We see it time and time again 
produce amazing results when used 
intelligently and judiciously. 

Unfortunately, however, there 
are some people in advertising to- 
day who believe that advertising is 
the cure for all ills and that they 
can use this power to cover up 
defects in a product of question- 
able value, or in a merchandising 








Wherever English is spoken there 
is a market for your goods—and 
Punch will reach it for you. Letter 
after letter reaches Punch office to 
prove that Punch permeatesthrough- 
out the civilised world, to be read 
everywhere from cover to cover, to 
be trusted everywhere like an old 
friend. Put this power, this pres- 
tige, behind your goods, yourservices. 
Plan now to advertise in Punch. 
Write to Marion Jean Lyon, Adver- 
tisement Manager, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4, England. 






PLINCH 


May 28, 1931 
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campaign that is not properly 
planned. They depend upon the 
jorce of advertising to break down 
the resistance to an uneconomic 
price or the prejudice of the dis- 
tributive outlets against a weak 
merchandising policy. Advertising 
directed at the consumer without 
including the distributor and the 
part he is to play in the distribu- 
tion of the product falls short of 
ts object by at least 50 per cent. 
Furthermore, flowery phrases, in- 
genious captions and fantastic art 
work are not sufficient to sell mer- 
chandise today. 

Mr. Martinson hits the nail on 
the head when he states that “fine 
arguments do not make fine cof- 
fee.” His illustration of Hills 
Brothers and the M. J. B. Com- 
pany of San Francisco, which are 
enjoying outstanding success with 
their brands of coffee simply be- 
cause they have always maintained 
their finest quality in the face of 
all obstacles and price competition, 
is particularly worth noting. If 
these brands can meet with success 
in the face of the present compe- 
tition then there is room for every 
nationally advertised product of 
quality which is properly merchan- 
dised and which can live up to its 
advertised claims. 


H. C. Story Gets His Cup 
Back 


The Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia held its annual spring outing at the 
Manufacturers Country Club at Ore- 
land, Pa., last week with an attendance 
of over a hundred. In the golf tourna- 
ment in Class A (those with a handicap 
of twenty or under) the low net score 
was a 71 brought in by Howard C. 
Story, who therefore won his own cup. 

J Roberts in the same class 
brought in a 73 and M. H. Leister a 
77. In class B (those with a handicap 





of over 20) the low net score, a 70, was 
brought in by Paul A. Craig, while 
Samuel Taubman brought in a 71 and 
\W. H. Crone and G. Batry tied with a 
72. The outing was under the direction 
of Mr. Story. 





Craddock-Terry Appoints 
Procter & Collier 


(he Craddock-Terry Company, Lynch- 
fare, Va., Long Wear Shoes, has ap- 
inted The Procter & Collier Com ny, 
Ci innati advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. A national ad- 
vertising program has been planned for 
the Natural Bridge division of that 
mpany, 
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GOOD 
COPY 


Helps sales rec- 
ords to new 
‘*highs’’ when all 
is sunny— 


To maintain 
‘taverages’’ when 
clouds come. 


Good copy wins— 
in season and out. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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Inland Publishers Meet 





CO-OPERATIVE campaign 

of advertising to sell the 
benefits of newspaper advertising 
to business interests in the Middle 
Western territory was voted by 
publishers of the Inland Daily 
Press Association at their May 
meeting at Chicago last week. A 
series of thirty full-page advertise- 
ments will be prepared by the In- 
land and supplied to participating 
members for publication in their 
own newspapers. The plan was 
placed before the meeting by H. F. 
Boylan, Richmond, Ind., Palladium 
and Item, chairman of the adver- 
tising promotion committee. 

W. E. Donahue, advertising man- 
ager of the Chicago Tribune, and 
F. R. Gamble, executive secretary, 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, were feature speak- 
ers in the part of the meeting 
devoted to advertising. Mr. Dona- 
hue, presenting his views as to what 
constitutes retail and general ad- 
vertising, pointed out the impor- 
tance of not confusing rate classi- 
fications with linage reports. 

“It is to be remembered,” he 
said, “that, in applying the new 
‘retail’ and ‘general’ terms, all local 
advertising is not retail advertising. 
Retail advertising is only that of a 
merchant who sells direct to the 
consumer. All other advertisers, 
wherever located, come under the 
‘general’ classification. Properly, 
there is no local rate.” 

Mr. Gamble outlined the nine- 
point program for the advancement 
of newspaper advertising that the 
Four A’s is carrying forward. 

“There is a strong sentiment 
among the agencies in the direction 
of helping advertisers to under- 
stand the newspaper as being as low 
in cost and as productive as any 
other advertising medium,” Mr. 
Gamble said. “And there is a feel- 
ing that lowered advertising costs 
are to be achieved more through 
greater productivity of advertising 
rather than by a lowering of rates 
at this time.” 

The program outline by Mr. 
Gamble was commended by the In- 
land in a unanimously adopted res- 
olution. 
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Heads Cleveland Industrial 


Advertisers 

Glenn Eddy, sales promotion and ad 
vertising manager of the Ohio Brass 
Company, Mans. 
field, Ohio, has 
been elected presi- 
dent of the Cleve. 
land branch of the 
National Industrial 
Advertisers Asso- 
ciation of the 
Cleveland  Adver- 
tising Club. He 
was one of the 
founders and orig- 
inal officers of the 
association which 
started in 1918 
under the name of 
the Engineering 
Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 

Other officers 
elected were: John 
R : Booher, adver- 
tising manager of 
the Cleveland Tramrail Division of the 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Com- 
pany, vice-president; L. H. Weber, ad- 
vertising manager of the Osborn Manu- 
facturing Company, secretary, and 
Vernon W. Baxter, sales promotion and 
advertising manager of the National 
Screw & Manufacturing Company, trea- 
surer, 


Canadian Advertisers Hold 
Golf Meet 


The Advertisers’ Golf Association of 
Canada held its annual tournament last 
week at the Royal York Golf Club, 
Toronto. The amp ang | trophy 
for low gross score was won by J. 
Robertson, of the E. L. Ruddy x. 
pany, Ltd. and the Toronto Mail and 
Empire trophy for low net score was 
awarded to Gordon as x Gross score 
rize winners were: F. Collins, J. L. 

rown, E. C., Goal. “Charles Neilson, 
George Hague, A. Donaldson and 
Bud LeBlanche. Net score prizes were 
awarded to R. Todd, W. A. Willison, 

a Guody W. J. Crichton, H. H 
Rimmer, H . Richardson and G. Lemon 


Frederick Roselius Has Own 


Business 

Frederick Roselius, recently vice-pres- 
ident of the John O. Powers Company, 
New York advertising agency, has en- 
gaged in business for himself as a 
merchandising counsellor and market 
analyst. His headquarters is at 220 Fast 
42nd Street. 





Glenn Eddy 











Appoints Moss-Chase 
The U. S. Hame Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has appointed The Moss- Chase 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 


With Miami “Herald” 
W. H. Blinn, formerly advertising 
manager of the Miami, Fla., News, has 
joined the Miami Herald. 
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cx SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS 
Industrial 
rs P = 
 Adver: Sells Argentina on Empire 
lub. He 
of the 
4K BY RADIO 
2 = which 
in 1918 
name ot 
* Asso Modernize your advertising in South America, the Prince of 
rf ficers Wales warned British exporters in his stirring “Wake Up 
- | England” speech in Manchester, May 12th. 
n of the And he himself pointed the way on his recent South American 
&, — tour—by selling the Empire at every opportunity over the 
4 Manu. radio. Notably at the opening of the British Commercial Expo- 
ition and sition at Buenos Aires. He realized how important it was to 
ge get his friendly sales message to every corner of that vast, rich 
Argentine market. Naturally Exposition officials turned to the 
Hold A. B. C._—The Argentine Broadcasting Chain (Cadena Argen- 
7 tina de Broadcastings). For in Argentina—the fourth nation 
— in radio in the world—the A. B. C. is the only way to get 
ge maximum coverage of the radio audience. 
Be With its key station at Buenos Aires, its member stations 
a range north, south and west to Rosario, Cordoba, Tucuman, 
ore was Mendoza, Parana, San Juan, Pampa, Bahia Blanca. A. B. C. 
TL covers the territory where most of Argentina’s 600,000 to 
——~ 800,000 radio sets are concentrated—a vast audience which 
es were United States exporters must cultivate intensively in the 
_— coming struggle for Argentine trade. 
— Cover this rich market by Radio. .. It’s as simple as “A. B. C.” 
Own 
- . 
sores 
mpans, Every Exporter should have this report: Neville O’Neill 
as a International has made a survey of radio advertising possi- 
a bilities in South America, Central Americe and Cuba. Send 


for your free copy today. 


sot NEVILLE O'NEILL INTERNATIONAL 


that 
punt. INCORPORATED 


a EXCLUSIVE INTERNATIONAL RADIO STATION REPRESENTATIVES 
CHRYSLER BUILDING © NEW YORK 
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20.000 
STORE 
EXECUTIVES 


... Presidents, General Man- 
agers, Controllers, Merchan- 
dise Managers, etc., of the 
country’s leading dry goods, 
department and men’s and 
women’s specialty stores 
. . . in FAIRCHILD’S LIST 
OF STORE EXECUTIVES. 
Alphabetically arranged by 
state, city and store. 


S35 a copy 


For specimen pages, etc., 


address: 


DIRECTORY DIVISION 
Fairchild Publishing Co. 


8 East 13th St., NewYork, N.Y. 
TRUE-TONE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Show Your Products 
in Actual Colors 


This new method of photo- 
graphic tinting is remarkably 
accurate. It is most effective 
for use in Salesmen’s port- 
folios, small editions of wall- 
hangers and counter displays. 
“True-tone’’ photographs are 
astonishingly low in cost. 

Let us give you a practical 
demonstration. d us two 
prints of your product with 
color reference or the name 
of a Cleveland dealer where 
We may see it. 

We will be pleased to finish 
a print in color and quote on 
any quantity specified. There 
is no charge or obligation in- 
volved in this offer. 


THE AD-ART 
PHOTO COMPANY 
1889 E. 82nd St., Cleveland, 0. 
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New England Newspape: 
x 
Group Meets 

A resolution that newspapers refraiy 
from publication of free advertising jn 
radio programs was passed at the annual 
meeting of the New England Daily 
Newspaper Association, held at Boston 
last week. The annual election also 
took place at this meeting with Theodore 
Bodenwein, New London, Conn., Da) 
elected president. 

Other officers elected were: William 
H. Reed, Taunton, Mass., Gazette, vice. 
president; Stanley T. Black, Pawtucket, 
R. IL. Times, secretary; Charles | 
Fuller, Brockton, Mass., Enterprise 
treasurer, and Frank E. Phillips, mar 
ager. 

The board of 


governors elected in 


cludes: John A. Muehling, Manchester 
N H., Union-leader; William G 
Spence, Lowell, Mass., Courier-Cit 

Frank E. Howe, Bennington, Vt., Ran 


Westerlv, R. |, 
Worcester ° 


ner; George B. Utter, 
Sun; George F. Booth, 


Mass., Telegram and Gasette; Do: ald 
B. Miller, Pittsfield, Mass., Eagle l 
Henry H. Conland, Hartford, C 
Courant. 

Dental Survey, Inc., Elects 


H. B. Whiting 

Hubbard B. Whiting has been elected 
vice-president of Dental Survey, I: 
Minneapolis. He has resigned as adver 
tising manager of the Patterson-Het 
tinger Company, dental supply distribu 
tors, to devote his entire time to the 
business management of Dental Surv: 
pe the editing and publishing of Dent 
News. 


Appoints Ketchum, MacLeod 
& Grove 


The McKinney Manufacturing Co 
pany, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of build 
ers’ hardware, has appointed Ketchu: 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. 


Packaging Record” Started 
Packaging Record has begun publi 
tion at New York with a May issu 
The A. B. Mac Attammany Publications 
Inc., is publisher. S. L. Memhard is 
charge of advertising. Clyde B. Davis 
formerly editor of Foitet Requisites, 

editor. 


C. H. Newell, Publisher, 
Texarkana Paper 


Charles H. Newell, for many years 
business manager of the Dallas Dispatc! 
has become publisher of the newly es 
tablished Texarkana, Tex., Press. 





| Advanced by Los Angeles 
“Examiner” 


Worth Wright, for three years wit 
| the Los Angeles Examiner, has hee 
| made classified advertising manager. 
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Death of Harry L. Tyler 


L. Tyler died at Sayre, Pa., 
20 at the age of fifty-eight. Un- 
itly, he had been advertising 
of the Metal Hose & Tubing 

Brooklyn, N. His adver- 
tivities prior to that were with 
er T. F. Moore Company, Inc., 
H. Rankin Company, advertis- 
ng agency, and the former Murray 
Howe & Company, advertising agency, 
all of New York. He was also at one 
time with the International Correspond- 
nce Schools. 





A number of Mr. Tyler’s musical 
mpositions are well known. He was 
also, some years ago, active in the de- 
velopment and improvement of the elec- 


Seattle Increases Appropriation 
for Power Plant 
An increase of more than 50 per cent 
1 made in the advertising appro- 
atic for City Light, Seattle, Wash 
e city’s electric power plant. It is 
xpected that $40,000 will be spent this 
ar as compared with $25,000 last year. 
fhe W. V. Mackay Company, Seattle 
advertising agency, will handle the ac- 
Newspapers will be used. 


Hicks Starts Own 
Service 
C. G. Hicks, editor of The Glass 
mtainer, is resigning from the com- 
bined publication resulting from the 
merger bf The Glass Contamer with The 
lass Packer, to start an editorial ser- 
New York at 43-49 Bleecker 


vice mm 


Paper Accounts to Maish 
Agency 

The Aetna Paper Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, and The Maxwell Paper Company, 
Franklin, Ohio, have appointed The Jay 
H. Maish Company, Marion, Ohio, ad- 
vertising agency, to direct their adver- 
! accounts. 


With Italian Weekly 


William R. Magion, formerly a mem- 
her of the advertising department of the 
Portland Oregonian, has been made ad- 
Portland 


vertising manager of the 
bus Record, weekly Italian news- 
pay printed in English. 


Incorporate as Stefan, Inc. 
Stefan, Inc., Milwaukee, has been in- 
rated to ‘engage in the general ad- 
vertising display business. E. J. Stefan, 
formerly operating as the Stefan Dis 
pla Service, W. Schnablegger and 
I. Stefan are the incorporators 


Bank Appoints W. B. Cherry 

Walter B. Cherry, who formerly con- 
ducted his own advertising business at 
Syracuse, N. has joined the Lincoln 
National’ Bank and Trust Company, of 
that city, as manager of advertising and 
business extension. 
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50% 
Of All Advertisements 


Are Wrong 
A SET of mail order ads of 
known sales “pull” were sub- 


mitted to 14 advertising clubs. Each 
club was requested to present these 
ads to its members ‘and ask them 
to pick out the best selling ads. 





















ROBERT FINNEY 


About 50 per cent of the judg- 
ments of these experienced adver- 
tising men in the 14 advertising 
clubs were wrong when compared 
with the actual “pull” of the ads. 


“Therefore,” says Robert Finney, 
Treasurer of Street & Finney, “i 
must be reasonable to assume that 
50 per cent of all advertisements 
are wrong and that even expert 
advertising judgment is unsafe in 
pre-judging the selling power of an 
ad.” 


Street & Finney have developed a 
practical testing system which pre- 
determines the ad that will sell at 
a profit. Let us show it to you in 
your office or ours. No obligation 
or expense. Write or telephone us 
in confidence. Street & Finney, Inc. 
(tested advertising), 71 West 35th 
Street, New York. WIsconsin7-4700. 
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Packages Given a Clinic 


MAY phases of the use of 
packages in modern market- 
ing were discussed at a packaging 
clinic and conference held in New 
York last week under the sponsor- 
ship of the consumer marketing 
division of the American Manage- 
ment Association. In connection 
with the conference there was an 
exposition participated in by a 
number of manufacturers of pack- 
ages, package materials and pack- 
age machinery. 

The speakers at the conference 
sessions and their subjects follow: 


“When, Why and How to Pack- 
age,’ C. B. Larrabee, associate edi- 
tor, Printers’ Ink. 

“Restyling the Old Package,” Ben 
Nash, Sealants Development Co., 


Inc. 

“The Family of Packages,” Ar- 
thur S. Ogle, assistant marketing 
director, Bauer & Black Division, 
The Kendall Company. 

“The Open Display Method of 
Retailing Goods an Its Effect 
Upon Packaging,” Johnson Rogers, 
vice-president, Topics Publishing Co. 

“Container Hazards in Transpor- 
tation,’”? Edward Dahill, chief engi- 
neer, freight container bureau, 
American Railway Association. 

“Color and Design in Packaging,” 
Arthur S. Allen. 

“The Materials of Packaging,” D. 
E. Charlton, editor, Modern Pack- 
aging. 

“Industrial Advertising and Sales 
Promotion,” Allan Brown, advertis- 
ing manager, The Bakelite Corpora- 
tion. 

“What the Retailer Wants of the 
Manufacturer’s Package,” Howard 
Otten, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 

“Packages for Exporting,” Ernst 
B. Filsinger, Ernst B. Filsinger 
Company. 


Two sessions were devoted to 
clinical consideration of packages. 
These sessions were under the di- 
rection of Irwin D. Wolf, secre- 
tary, Kaufmann Department Stores, 
Inc. A number of manufacturers 
presented their packages for criti- 
cism and suggestion and the dis- 
cussion was participated in by the 
audience as well as by a number 
of experts in the packaging field. 
Among those manufacturers pre- 
senting their containers were The 
Texas Company, Bauer & Black 
Division, The Kendall Company, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, The Spool 
Cotton Company, Johnson & John- 
son, and others. 
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On the closing day W. J. Don- 
ald, managing director, American 
Management Association, announced 
that a similar conference will be 
conducted next year. It was also 
announced that Mr. Wolf has pre- 
sented the association with a cup, 
to be known as the Irwin D. Wolf 
Trophy, which will be awarded for 
the best package developed and put 
on the market this year. 





Joins Hotel and Institutional 
Mart 


Richard Ratner, former] resident of 
Albert Pick-Barth Comeens. ou York 
and Chicago, has become associated with 
The Hotel and Institutional Mart, New 
York, engineering and research service 
for hotel, restaurant, club and _institu- 
tional executives, as managing director 
and chairman of the advisory board 

J._H. B. Hertz, also formerly with 
the Pick-Barth company, has joined The 
Hotel and Institutional Mart as vice- 
president. 


R. C. McNeely with 
Signal Electric 

R. C. McNeely, for the last six years 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Lloyd Manufacturing Company, Menomi 
nee, Mich., has been made sales and 
advertising manager of the Signal Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, also of 
that city. He succeeds Ww. ¥. Hopper, 
who has entered business for himself as 

a manufacturers’ agent at Atlanta. 





New Accounts to Procter & 
Collier 


The Newport Rolling Mill Company, 
Inc., and The Andrews Steel Company, 
Inc., both of Newport, Ky., and The 
Globe Iron Roofing & Corrugating Com- 
pany, Inc., Cincinnati, have appointed 
The Procter & Collier Company, Cincin- 
nati advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising accounts. 


Acme Steel Account to 
Albert Frank 


The Acme Steel Company, Chicago, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the office at that city of Albert Frank 
& Company, Inc. Business publications 
will be used. 


Appoints Martin-Pilling-Shaw 

The Culver Laboratories, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of Culver mani 
cure requisites, has appointed Martin- 
Pilling-Shaw, Inc., advertising agency of 
pi to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


To Represent St. Louis Paper 
Walter H. Farrell has been appointed 

Eastern representative of St. Luis 

Market News, St. Louis. His headquar- 

— be at 200 Church Street, New 
ork. 
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THOMAS CRAVEN 


and 


Men of Advertising Art 


ee eo When Thomas Craven 
wrote ‘*Men of Art”? he proved the falsity 
of an old publishing theory that books 
about art don’t make best sellers. It was 
chosen by one of the book clubs and im- 
mediately jumped into the ranks of the 
best sellers where it remained for many 
weeks. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY asked Mr. Craven 
to write about ‘‘Men of Advertising Art.”’ 
With the same frank directness, with the 
same ‘clarity of thought and style that 
characterized ‘‘Men of Art’? Mr. Craven has 
written his views of advertising illustration 
and illustrators. 


His article is at once damning and hopeful. 
It is one of the few articles on the subject 
of advertising art which will be published 
this year that should be placed on the 
**must”’ list of advertisers and advertising 
agency men. 


“Men of Advertising Art’? by Thomas 
Craven will be published in the June issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 
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Advertising 


Manager 
A New York City banking 


institution that has had an 
unusual growth in recent 
years has an unusual 
opening for a young man 
to head its advertising 
and business development 
department. 
Requirements: Under 30; pre- 
ferably college trained; enough 
experience to handle a pro- 
ram thatincludes newspapers, 
ouse organ, direct mail, win- 
dow displays, publicity and su- 
pervision of personnel; and 
capacity to grow with the in- 
stitution. Salary, $3600to start. 
State age, education, experi- 
ence and religion. Address (in 
confidence), ALERT, Box 672, 
care Printers’ Ink. 








jy was a big job 
to be filled 


It called for wide experience and 
unusual ability. 

Personal acquaintance offered too 
narrow a field to be relied on to 
fill this highly responsible and 
creative position. 

The best man had to be found. 
But the problem was where and 
how to find him. 

Someone suggested an advertise- 
ment in Printers’ Ink. It de- 
seribed the man who was wanted 
and what was expected of him. 

Many thought the description 
fitted; numerous applications 
from all over the country were re- 
ceiv It was expected that the 
one man for the job would show 
himself above all others. He did. 

When you have an important 
vacancy to fill, requiring real ex- 
ecutive ability or exceptional 
talent, you can locate your man 
through Printers’ INK. 


PRINTERS’ 
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To Represent Typothetae on 
_ ~ 7 . 
Type Face Council 
George T. Lord, of the New Y 
Monotype Composition Company, 
been appointed by the United Ty; 
of America, to serve as its represents 
on the National Board of Printing Type 
Faces. He will serve in conjunction with 
representatives of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, the American Associa. 
tion of Advertising Agencies, the Society 
of Typographic Arts, the Art Directors 
Club and the Advertising Typographers 
of America. 


E. P. Gerth with Albert Frank 


Edwin P. Gerth, for the last year 
advertising manager of Tucker !lunter 
Dulin & Company, San Francisco, invest. 
ment bankers, has joined the San Fran. 
cisco office of Albert Frank & Company, 
advertising agency, as an account execu- 


tive. He was at one time with the 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
as manager of the Buffalo, N. Y., office 
and, later, as manager of the bank sales 


at San Francisco. 


Don Watts Agency Adds to 
Staff 


; C. Keefauver, formerly a member 

of the advertising staff of the Ow and 
Gas Journal, Tulsa, Okla., and J. Bax- 
ter Gardner, formerly with the Rogers- 
Gano Advertising Agency, of that city, 
have joined Don Watts-Advertising, Inc., 
advertising agency, also of Tulsa, as 
account executives. 


G. F. De Bolt with Dodge 


department 





Brothers 
G. Fred De Bolt, formerly an ac 
count executive with The Fred M. 
Randall Company, Detroit advertising 


agency, has joined the sales promotion 
department of the Dodge Brothers Cor- 
poration, of that city. 


Michigan Tourist Campaign to 
Miller 


The West Michigan Tourist and Re 
sort Association has appointed the Allen 
G. Miller Company, Grand _ Rapids 
Mich., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Edward Dreier has 
been appointed publicity director of the 
association. 


Appoints Glicksman 


Bay of Naples Hotel, Inc. 
Me., has appointed the Glicks 
man Advertising Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers an 
direct mail will be used. 


M. J. Cohn Joins Bayless-Kerr 


Martin J. Cohn, formerly with The 
Hubbell Advertising Agency, Cleveland, 
has joined The Bayless-Kerr Company, 
advertising agency of that city, as assis 
tant production manager. 
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Clyde Gordon with Radio 
Station WMT 


Clyde Gordon, formerly account ex- 


ecutive with the Chicago office of the 
National Radio Broadcasting Company, 
Inc. and, before that, commercial man- 
ager _ radio station WTMJ, Mil- 
waukee, has been placed in charge of 
ymmer al broadcasting of radio station 


WMT, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Frigidaire Reports Increased 
Sales 
sales of Frigidaire Corporation’s 
division for April were 77 
higher than in March, it is 
reported, and carload shipments for the 
month were 23 per cent above April, 
1930. May factory production of house- 
hold Frigidaires will be 43 per cent 
above that of May, 1930, it is stated. 


Retail 
household 


per cent 


To Advertise New Shirting 
Textile 
Stern and Gutman, Inc., New York, 


manufacturer of fabrics and shirtings, 
has appointed William G. Seidenbaum, 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Business 
papers and consumer publications will 
be used to feature a new textile for 
men’s shirts. 


Appoints  Bloomingdale-Weiler 


The advertising account of the North 


American Industrial Loan Company of 
Philadelphia, with branches in the 
larger cities of the United States, is now 
heing handled by the Bloomingdale- 


Weiler Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 
Copy will run twice a week over a pe- 
riod of twelve months. 


New Account for Dunham, 


Younggreen, Lesan 


Company, 
has 


Manufacturing 
soda fountain equipment, 


Russ 
Cleveland, 


placed its advertising account with The 
Dunham, Younggreen, Lesan Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. Magazines, 
business publications and direct mail 
will be used. 


Dale Graham with New 
Orleans Bank 


Dale Graham, assistant vice-president 
of the Chase National Bank and, at one 
time, advertising manager of the Missis- 
sippi \ alley Trust Company, St. Louis, 
has been made cashier of the Canal 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans. 

Peter Ham with “The 
Farmer’s Wife” 

Peter Ham, formerly a member of 

the advertising staff of the Breeder's 


Gacette, and, before that, with the 
an Agriculturist, 


T 
Wife 


cr- 

has joined the Cr 

a rortaens staff of The Farmer's 
. Paul. 


= 
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An 

Unusual Man 
For An 
Unusual 
Opportunity! 


A Sales Executive who really is 
one, desires to connect with a well- 
established manufacturer (or Ad- 
vertising Agency) either as Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales, as 
Executive Assistant to the President 
or as General Sales Manager. He 
has been a salesman or in charge 
of salesmen since he was twenty. 
He has had a well rounded experi- 
ence with an exceptional record. 


He was for four years General 
Sales Manager of a Service Con- 
cern which with 150 First Call 
Salesmen grew from nothing to the 
largest of its kind in the country. 
For four years Advertising Man- 
ager and General Sales Manager 
of a General Wholesale Concern 
doing a business of about $30,000,- 
000 a year. For four years Gen- 
eral Sales Manager and Executive 
Assistant to the President,—with a 
place on the Board of Directors,— 
of one of the best known oil con- 
cerns in the business, established in 
1865, doing business here and in 
ten foreign countries. For six years, 
Sales Manager and General Man- 
agér and Vice-President in Charge 
of Sales for a group of world 
famous industries;—where he was 
himself the “Star” salesman. 

He is an American, Christian, 
married, owns his own home, well- 
bred, well-read, well-educated, 
world-travelled,—and a good 
speaker. 

Accustomed to earning $12,000 
with a bonus. 

For an appointment address: 


“G,” Box 194, Printers’ Ink 
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Latent Since the first of 
Good- Will the year there 
has been notice- 
able, even to the inexperienced eye, 
a distinct trend toward capitalizing 
latent good-will. It is interesting 
to observe that at the same time 
that sound accounting practice 
seems to be veering toward the 
listing of good-will on the balarice 
sheets at the nominal figure of $1, 
advertisers are finding this same 
good-will worth thousands of dol- 
lars in hastening the introduction 
of new items. 

For example, B.V.D. has added 
surf suits to its line of athletic 
underwear. Lehn & Fink, owners 
of Hinds Honey & Almond Cream, 
have brought out three new items 
under that name. The makers of 
Hygeia nursing bottles, are now 
making a line of infant’s strained 
vegetables. Frostilla is merchan- 
dising a shaving cream. Pepsodent 
makes history with its antiseptic. 
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There will probably be mam 
more before the year is over. From 
the immediate viewpoint, it appears 
to be a_perfectly logical develop. 
ment. On the one hand, the many- 
facturer has a trade name which 
years .of advertising and product 
integrity have combined to estab- 
lish in the minds of millions. On 
the other hand, he must contend 
with a drop in sales induced by 
general business conditions. Bring- 
ing the two together, it is perfectly 
natural to ask: Why not use our 
established prestige to introduce a 
new product and thus at one quick 


stroke, make up our lost sales 
volume? 
In many cases, the immediate 


goal will undoubtedly be reached 
Also, in many cases the long-term 
result will be everything that 
could be desired. But like all plans 
for stimulating business that seem 
to be absolutely certain of favor- 


able results, there is sometimes 
a hitch—occasionally more than 
one. 


This hitch is nothing other than 
the indisputable fact that a mind 
divided does not function as thor- 
oughly as a mind that is concen- 
trated. There are few products 
that have exhausted their markets 
or even reached the point where 
the remaining sales fringe can be 
penetrated at only prohibitive ex- 
pense. In the majority of in- 
stances, vast markets remain to 
be tapped. The question then is 
Will the advertiser concentrate on 
those undeveloped markets or will 
he spread his interests and thus 
make it that much easier for com- 
petition to enter his undeveloped 
territories? 

It is always worth while remem- 
bering that the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany is doing rather nicely with 
just one product. Wrigley sticks to 
gum. Bon Ami sticks to cleansers 
Hershey Chocolate has not yet 
wandered afield. There are other 
examples that could be mentioned 
but these will probably suffice. 

Is it merely a coincidence that all 
these companies have maintained 
amazingly steady sales and profits 
during these troublesome times? 
Or thas their refusal to be tempted 
vy by-paths something to do with 
it 
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Packages The recent pack- 
aging conference 
— and clinic, held in 


New York City 
under the auspices of the American 
Management Association, was a 
striking indication of the current 
interest among manufacturers in 
the merchandising possibilities of 
the modern package. More than 
1200 persons registered and the 
average attendance at each con- 
ference session ran well over 350. 

The most interesting phase of 
the three-day sessions was the clin- 
ical discussion of packages. More 
than twenty well-known manufac- 
turers presented their packages to 
an audience composed of both lay- 
men and experts and asked for 
frank discussion and criticism. No 
effort was made to pat anyone on 
the back. If the consensus of opin- 
ion was that a package was a fail- 
ure, the manufacturer soon learned 
the truth, The result of this 
frankness was a more thorough 
understanding of the principles of 
good design on the part of those 
in attendance and a more thorough 
appreciation of the many important 
factors which enter into the suc- 
cess of a good package. 

Ten or even five years ago such 
conference and clinical discussion 
would have been an impossibility. 
Outside of the cosmetic field most 
manufacturers minimized the im- 
portance of the package as a mer- 
chandising aid and devoted little 
time to studying its value. Today 
we are in an era of package 
changes when manufacturers in all 
fields are realizing that they are 
trying to hitch modern marketing 
methods to antique containers. The 
last two years have seen more sig- 
nificant package developments than 
the two decades previous. 

There are still many things to 


learn. Nowhere near enough re- 
search has been made into con- 
sumer preferences. Manufacturers 


still fumble around in their choice 
of materials. Designers still de- 
sign containers which, from a man- 
ufacturing standpoint, are costly 
and wasteful. As George D. Olds, 
general sales manager of The Hills 
Brothers Company, suggested at 
the conference, no one has ever 
made a study of the economic value 
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of packages to the consumers. In 
many respects the body of knowl- 
edge concerning the essentials of 
packaging is still pitifully inadequate 
when compared to the data which 
have been gathered concerning 
many other phases of merchandis- 
ing. 

The American Management As- 
sociation should be congratulated 
for its success with the recent con- 
ference. Its announcement that a 
second conference will be held next 
year is at once an indication of 
keen interest of manufacturers in 
packages and a promise that the 
next twelve months will see a more 
thorough study of the subject of 
containers than has ever before 
been made. 





Advance reports 
Check the Depart- 
ment of Commerce verify Print- 
ERS’ INK’s chain-store conclusion 
that the independent continues to 
dominate the retail field and that 
the chains will not control distri- 
bution. In the bulletin issued by 
the Department of Commerce cov- 
ering the census returns of 485 
cities and towns of 10,000 popula- 
tion and over, which represent ap- 
proximately one-half of the popu- 
lation centers in this class for the 
whole country, the facts given 
were that single-store independents 
do 62.5 per cent of the retail busi- 
ness, while 19.44 per cent goes to 
local chain units and 16.9 per cent 
to sectional and national chain 
stores, with the remaining 1.16 per 
cent to other types of chains. 

M. M. Zimmerman, in summing 
up the chain’s past, present and 
future in the concluding article of 
his chain-store series, which ap- 
peared in the April 9 issue, stated 
that chain-store expansion has not 
made sufficient progress to warrant 
the conclusion that its growth is 
dangerous to the future of the in- 
dependent retailer. In his sum- 
mary he stated that chains will 
never control our system of dis- 
tribution. Of the 7,837 chain-store 
systems operating less than 200,000 
unit stores, not more than 20 per 
cent, or less than 1,600 chains, 
operate over ten stores each. 
Mr. Zimmerman’s analysis further 
showed that any merchant who 
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operates three or four stores, and 
even up to ten, is as much of an 
independent merchant as the oper- 
ator of one store. The facts were 
clear that such local chain oper- 
ators are heart and soul indepen- 
dent merchants. 

The conclusion is, then, that the 
remarkable growth chains enjoyed 
in the middle of the last decade 
was not caused by natural develop- 
ment, but by too much incentive 
from financial promotion through- 
out the period of this country’s 
prosperity. There are but rela- 
tively few chains that have reached 
national prominence. The major- 
ity of them may still be classed as 


local institutions, serving only 
limited areas. 
Furthermore, but few chains, 


planned on a national basis, can be 
said to have made extraordinary 
progress. It is possible that the 
chain in the future will be less 
heard of as a threat to our system 
of distribution. 


There are many 
Booby Prize silly things being 
done this year in the name of econ- 
omy. Business men lose their heads 
when profits start to dwindle. 
Working on the theory that “the 
little things count,” ordinarily 
broad-minded executives are spend- 
ing their time figuring out ways to 
save money on paper clips and 
string. 

The booby prize for the year, 
however, goes to the man who is 
responsible for an economy move 
that resulted in a business paper 
receiving the following letter : 

“T have your letter of May 6 
suggesting renewal of subscription 
to your publication. 

“We regret to inform you that 
our company has adopted a rule 
that during 1931 we cannot renew 
subscriptions to trade papers.” 

Perhaps the company will save 
a total of $15 or $20 through this 
new rule. The actual loss to the 
company through lack of knowl- 
edge of what others in its industry 
are doing and absence of the stim- 
ulation that the business papers 
have furnished its officers and de- 
partment heads in the past may run 
into many thousands of dollars. 

_ And the president will probably 
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report to stockholders at the end 
the year that “we have material}, 
reduced our operating expetises 
during the year”—yet profits are 
likely to be lower than ever. 


Farrell meee A. Farrell, 
president of the 
— United States 


‘Steel Corporation, 
is a man who doesn’t mince words 
His direct and rather startling talk 
to 1,000 fellow members of th 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
last week dealt with a fundamen- 
tal evil in present-day business 
selling below cost of production 
In the case of automobile hod, 
steel, he told his hearers, merchan 
dise is being sold at less than th 
price of the raw material. 

Much has been said about th 
lunatic fringe in every business, 
the men who never know their 
costs, who go out to sell merchan 
dise at any price to meet or over- 
come competition. Mr. Farrell 
blames part of this condition on 
the buyer who tries to get mer- 
chandise at a price that takes away 
all profit. “With the precise shrug 
of the shoulders and that knowing 
look of the buyer, he tries to create 
the impression that he is buying 
under the market.” Men in every 
line of business know how often 
the buyer gets away with this pan- 
tomime. 

“We have got to set up a re- 
sistance against this constant pres- 
sure on the part of the buyers t 
ruin our business” was another line 
of Mr. Farrell’s that has a very 
general application. 

“Tt is not honest for us to g 
out and sell our goods below the 
cost of production and deprive our 
stockholders and our workmen oi 
what they are entitled to,” said 
Mr. Farrell and his hearers ap 
plauded. But there were no buy- 
ers in the room. Some great com- 
panies have made it.a point not 
to buy from any firm that coes 
not know its costs and do business 
at a profit. The firms doing this are 
on sound ground. They waiit a 
dependable source of supply, not 
a fly-by-night lunatic, here today 
and gone tomorrow. 

This spirit must spread if busi- 
ness is to revive. 
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Newell-Emmett Com 


Incorporated 


40 EAST 347TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


CHAPLIN PRODUCES 
few pictures, but they are 
Chaplins...** Not how 
much, but how well’ is 
an ideal for great artists 
—and humble ones too. 

We apply it by main- 
taining a ratio of creative 
workers to accounts per- 
haps the highest among 
all agencies. 





pany 


Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BU'T HOW WELL” 




















Advertising Club News 


Carroll J. Swan Heads Boston 
Club 


Swan, publishers’ repre- 
has been elected president of 
the Advertising 
Club of Boston. 
Ernest L. John- 
son, of the S. D. 
Warren Paper 
Company, has been 
elected _first-vice- 
mee se John C. 
Vicodemus, of the 
Continental Cloth- 
ing House, second 
vice-president; 
Herbert Stephens, 
of the American 
Lithograph Com- 
pany, secretary, 
and Frank Black, 
of Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Company, 
treasurer. 

The following 


Carroll J. 
sentative, 





Carroll J. Swan evens have also 
been elected: 

Frederick W. Bliss, of the General 
Electric Company; B. Hall, of The 
Greenleaf Company; Harry Harding, 
Jr., of the Barta Press; William C. 


Mattox, of the Walworth Company, and 


Henry Penn. 

At the twenty-seventh annual meeting 
and dinner dance of the club at which 
the news of the elections was announced, 
a token of esteem was presented to 
Louis Gibbs, president for the last two 
years, and a tribute paid to George 
Moulton who retires as treasurer of the 
club after fifteen years. 

* * * 


Heads 


Milwaukee Women’s 


Club 


Miss Gertrude B. Kluck, of the North- 
western Confectioner, was elected pres- 
ident of the Wo- 
men’s Advertising 
Club of Milwaukee 
at its annual meet- 
ing. Other officers 
include: Mrs. Roa 
Meuer, vice - pres- 
ident; Marie Bern- 
hardt secretary; 
Mary Weinert, as- 
sistant secretary, 
and Clara Kaentje, 
treasurer. 

Plans for the 
New York conven- 
tion of the A. F. A. 
were explained by 
Charles C. Young- 
green, past pres- 
ident of the Fed- 
eration, and chair- 





Miss G. B. Kluck man of the On-to- 
New York conven- 
tion committee. The appointment of 


Helen ve Baldauf, retiring president 
of the lwaukee women’s club, as _na- 


tional vice-chairman of the New York 
convention committee was announced at 
the meeting. Miss Baldauf is a director 
of the A. F. A. 
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R. G. Ingraham Heads 


Providence Town Criers 





Robert G. Ingraham, vice-president 
and director of the Livermore & Knight 
Company, P rovi. 
dence, R. I. adver. 
tising agency, has 
been elected chief 
crier of the Town 
Criers of Rhode 
Island, Providence 
advertising club. 
e succeeds Ber 
nard McCulla. 
Other officers 
elected are: Paul 
Ladd, deputy 
chief crier for ad 
vertising: Russe 
B. Stapleton, dey 
uty chief crier for 
luncheons; Percy 
J. Wilson, deput 
chief crier for 
c i Vv i c promotion; 
R. G. Ingraham Ryder H. Gay. 


deputy chief crier 
for personnel and recreation; Ernest | 
Myer, scrivener, and Charles E. Don 
lon, funds holder. 
* * * 


San Diego Bureau Elects 


Directors 

The new board of directors of the 
Better Business Bureau of San Diego, 
recently elected, includes the following: 
Joseph E. Dryer, Standard Mattress & 
Furniture Company; John Lawrence 
Fox, Gordon L. Eby & Company; Arthur 
*. Gaynes, Lion Clothing Company; 
Frank J. Guasti, Parmelee-Dohrmann 


Company, Russell 'H. Gunnis, San Dieg: 
Clearin ouse Association; Roy E 
Hegg, Southern Title & Trust Company; 
Milton F. Heller, MacMarr Stores, Inc.; 


a L. Houser, San Diego Sun; and, 
y J. McKelvey, McKelvey’s Elite 
Printing Company; Minshall, 


Kleiser Company; Morris A 
Diego Union and Tribune; 
ohnson-Saum Company; 
San Diego Trust & 
Savings Bank; ilson, United 
States National Bank, and Douglas 
Young, Qualitee Dairy ‘Company. 


* aa 7 
McGruther, President, 


Montreal Club 
McGruther has been elected 
of the Advertising Club of 
Montreal and W. B. Tingle, honorary 
First vice: Other officers elected are 
irst vice-president, R. J. Ambler; second 
D. M. Gowdy and legal 
Dutaud. Directors of the 
in office are: G.. 
Ingleson, A. esrosiers, A. B. Smith, 
W. H. Allworth, and Fred F. Smith. 
The following were elected directors for 
. Brabant, Fred F. Esler, 
Hazelton, A. B. Jarvis, R. B. 
Perrault, E. G. Rodier and W. J. C. 
Sutton. 


Foster & 
Penter, San 
DeRoy Saum, 
Arthur C. We Is, 


W.G 


W. G. 
resident 
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adviser, G. 
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Programs for Four 
Departmentals 


err group meetings will 
be held in conjunction with the 
convention at New York, from 
lune 14 to 18, of the Advertising 
Federation of America. The pro- 
gram of the Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Association was re- 
ported in the May 21 issue of 
Parnters’ INK. Four other groups 
have announced program plans, as 
follows : 
Broapcast ADVERTISING 


Speakers and their subjects: Kenyon 
Stevenson, advertising manager, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., and chairman of the 
radio committee of the A., “How 
an Advertiser Checks Results on Pro- 
gram Effectiveness”; Frank A. Arnold, 
director of development, National Broad- 
casting Co., “What the Audience Thinks 
About Radio”; H. K. Boice, vice-pres- 
ident and sales manager, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, “Radio Coverage” ; 
and 

William S. Hedges, president of 
WMAQ, Chicago, “‘Radio from the Sta- 
tion Owner’s Viewpoint’; R. K. White, 
advertising manager, Chevrolet Motor 
Co., “Spot Deonieastion.” and S. F. 
Gannon, Erwin, Wasey & Co., “Solution 
of Some Perplexing Radio Problems.” 

J. C. MeQuiston will be chairman. 


Pustic Utipities ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 


Speakers and their subjects: Jay 
Barnes, New Orleans Public Service, 
“Co-operative Advertising Campaigns 
Between Utilities and Electrical Dealers 
and Plumbers”; Paul Renshaw, Mem- 
phis Power & Light Co., “Advertising 
and Its Relationship to the Changeover 
by Gas Companies from Artificial to 
Natural Gas”; Owen Connor, Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, “Public Utilities 
and Newspaper Advertising”; W. ° 
Bowe, General Electric Co., “Utilization 
of Advertising and Dealer Helps by 
Utilities”; J. R. Pershall, Public Ser- 
vice Co. of Northern Illinois, “Syndi- 
cated Advertising and Publication Ser- 


vices,’ and Paul T. Cherington, “Adver- 
tising During Periods of Business Re- 
covery.” 

An all day session will be held 
June 16. On June 17 election of officers 
will 1 held and committee reports re- 
ceived. 


TEACHERS OF MARKETING AND 
ADVERTISING 


Three topics are scheduled for dis- 
cussion as follows: “The Advertising 
Program Accompanying Business Recov- 
ery,’ Lee H. Bristol and Paul T, Cher- 
kers and discussion by 


ington as s 

Professor Neil H. Borden, Harvard 
Graduate School, A. T. Falk, of the 
A. F ; and Jean Carroll, Meredith 


Publishing Co.; “Methods of Commercial 
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Research with Special Reference to 
Problems of Advertising by Radio” with 
A. M. Crossley as speaker. Di i 
by Chester aring, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Gaeta, and Professor Hugh 
E. Agnew, New York University. 

“How to Make Advertising Courses 
More Profitable,” the third topic, will be 
discussed at a dinner meeting on June 16. 
Speakers will be Bernard Lichtenberg, 
vice-president, Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute; Norman Markwell, vice-president, 
Paul Cornell Co., and Professor George 
Burton Hotchkiss, New York University. 
Discussion by Professor F. A. Russell, 
University of Illinois; Dean J. F. Pyle, 
Marquette University, and R. L. Yonk- 
er, J. Hudson Co. Paul D. Converse 
will preside at the dinner meeting. 





Drrect-Mait Group 

June 16, morning: Ben J. Sweetland, 
chairman; John owie Wright, editor 
of Postage & The Mailbag, “The Place 
of Direct Mail in the Advertising Pic- 
ture”; Billy B. Van, Pine Tree Products 
Co., “What Direct Mail Has Done for 
Me"; Lawrence Lockley, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, “Your Market, 
How to Know When Direct Mail Should 
Be Used”; and Jack Carr, Tampa. 
“Continuity, What It Means and What 
It Will Do for You.” 

Afternoon: Robert E. Ramsay, chair- 
man; George Gaw, Envelo) Manufac- 
turers Association, “Is the Envelope Im- 
portant ?”; F. Romer, Washington, D. C.., 
‘Selling Value of Good Paper and of 


Good Letterheads”; Herbert wis, Reu- 
ben H. Donnelley Corporation, “A Sane 
Analysis of the Mailing List Question’’; 
Albert Schiller, art_director, Advertising 


Agencies Service Co., “Modern Typog- 
raphy for Your Direct Mail”; Adrian R. 
Macfarland, United Autographic Reg- 
ister Co., “Do You Follow-Up?”; Fred 
Hoch, New York Employing Printers 


Association, “Plannin our Booklets 
and Catalogs”; Ed. Husen, Detroit. 
“Newest Developments in Direct Mail 


Processes” and Richard H. Lee, general 
counsel, National Council of Business 
Mail Users, “An Outline of Postal De- 
velopments.”’ 

es © 


Felton Colwell Heads 
Minneapolis Club 


Felton Colwell, secretary of the Col- 
well Press, Inc., has been elected pres- 
ident of the Advertising Club of Minne- 
apolis, succeeding Ward H. Olmsted. 
Robert L. Gambill has been made first 
vice-president; Allan G. Odell, second 
vice-president and Truman G. Brooke, 
secretary and treasurer. 


New directors are: O. F. Carlson, 
Harry B. Brookins and W. G. Calder- 
wood. 

The new officers will be installed 
July 1. 


* * * 


Elected by Dallas Club 


Pierre Fontaine, of the Janelli Adver- 
tising Service, and Val Fearies, of the 
Whittle Music Company, have 
elected directors of the Dallas, Tex., Ad- 
vertising League. 








The Little 











Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster has always 
thought that co-operation was 
a keynote of advertising, but per- 
haps sometimes the copy writer 
and the advertising artist each 





works out his respective master- 
piece in uninterrupted seclusion, 
leaving it to an impassive printer 
to combine the two into one com- 
pleted whole. At least, a recent 
Chevrolet advertisement makes the 
Schoolmaster wonder if copy writ- 
ers and art men do work hand in 
hand. 

The advertisement pictures one 
of the company’s new sixes on the 
highway, approaching a sharp turn, 
close to a narrow’ underpass. 
Caution signs are displayed promi- 
nently in the background, but they 
do not interest the driver. He is 
busily conversing with his com- 
panion. 

The copy is brief. 

“Let’s see if she'll do sixty,” 
suggests the passenger. 

“Sixty!” returns the driver. 
“We're doing sixty-five this min- 
ute.” 

The Schoolmaster is fascinated 
by this daring pair. Perhaps, he 
thinks, it is one of a series of ad- 





vertisements and the next one will 
show the new Chevrolet six hound- 
ing smoothly over the rough fields 
that stretch to the right o/ the 
road. Then the copy may read: 

“T think we hit a tree.” 

“Hit a tree! That was the State 
Forest Preserve we just knocked 
over.” 

* * « 

In Printers’ INK there recently 
appeared a letter from Elmer M. 
Hunt, suggesting that certain large 
advertisers of wheat products try 
to find out if there are ways of 
inducing the American public to 
consume more wheat, in one form 
or another. The letter has evoked 
an assortment of replies. One man 
asks if people generally know the 
satisfaction that comes from chew- 
ing upon a handful of wheat. He 
suggests vending machines that 
would yield a small quantity, in re- 
turn for a coin. This idea takes 
the Schoolmaster back to his boy- 
hood, alongside the threshing ma- 
chine. Farm boys know the taste 
of uncooked wheat—but it is 
doubtful that penny sales by auto- 
matic vendors would help much in 
moving more than  1,000,00 
bushels, and there are said to he 
175,000,000 to be disposed of from 
last year’s crop. 

+ * 

Truman A. DeWeese, of Shred- 
ded Wheat fame and now vice- 
president of the Frank Presbrey 
Co., makes this startling state- 
ment : 

“If the manufacturers of wheat 
products would double or quad- 
ruple their advertising efforts to 
induce a larger use of wheat, no 
doubt the public would come very 
near disposing of the surplus wheat 
crop and in that way promote pub 
lic health and prosperity.” 

In Canada the National Biscuit 
Company has been advertising 
Shredded Wheat in newspapers in 
a manner that appeals to patriotism 
and the strengthening of health 
Mr. DeWeese says, “There is no 
doubt the campaign increased by 
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The retailer often cannot 
—and with good reason— 
put any advertising or 
selling effort back of your 
brand or commodity. 


—He may do no local 
advertising. 


—He may have no 
show windows or dis- 
play space. 


—He may advertise 
only more important 
products. 


—The margin may not 
justify his advertising 
your line. 


For scores of just and suf- 
ficient reasons, your sales may 


Standard Blottings 


baat, 
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Dealer- 
Help 


Business 


depend entirely upon YOU. 





But it is possible to make the 
dealer order oftener by fur- 
nishing dealer-helps that help 
HIM and YOU. Good “dealer 
helps” are really “mutual 
benefits.” 


Not one iota will he be aided 
unless he will use—or can use 
the material you furnish. 


Nearly all dealers WILL and 
CAN use blotters. At no extra 
expense to him, they can be 
enclosed with outgoing letters, 
statements, mailings, packages. 


No wonder canny advertisers, 
who give serious thought to 
dealer helps, consider blotters 
among the very, very impor- 
tant ones. Standard Paper 
Manufacturing C o m pan y, 
Richmond, Va. 
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many thousands of bushels the con- 
sumption of wheat in Canada.” 
* * . 

In The American Mercury for 
June, Morrow Mayo has an article 
on wheat that is going to set the 
wheels turning in the brains of 
those who read it. This is the fea- 
ture that attracts the Schoolmas- 
ter: “How could there be too much 
actual wheat in the United States 
with thousands of people starving 
for bread? ... There is no sur- 
plus of wheat so far as bread- 
eaters are concerned.” 

The wheat is not divided evenly 
enough, that is the trouble. 

* * * 


One more quotation about wheat 
—this time from IJmplement & 
Tractor Journal: 

“This much is true—the agri- 
cultural community for too long 
has been sitting back and allowing 
other industries to advertise their 
products. The American public 
responds to advertising. The same 
amount of publicity back of wheat 
which was behind a surplus crop 
of raisins a few years ago would 
go far toward removing the pres- 
ent surplus of wheat. Instead of 
the meaningless ‘Watch your fu- 
ture shadow’ or ‘Keep that slender 
figure,’ how about something like 
this: ‘For health, stamina, courage 
—eat more wheat.’” 

A welter of opinions, certainly. 
Out of them all may come some 
good. 

* * * 

Another of the cast-iron tradi- 
tions of advertising appears to be 
in the discard—or at least is headed 
pretty definitely in that general 
direction. The tradition is that 
steamship advertising “belongs” in 
the classified section of the news- 
paper where, like the old time-table 
advertising of the railroads, it may 
be available for reference—as, if 
and when required. 

The Schoolmaster has heard a 
number of comments lately on the 
apparent increase in the amount of 
advertising that the steamship com- 
panies are doing, and the extraor- 
dinary efforts they are making 
to get business—“breaking out like 
a rash all over the newspapers,” as 
one visitor expressed it. The dem- 
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onstration is certainly impressive, 
from the standpoint of the casual 
observer, but it is due not so much 
to an increase in the amount of 
space as it is to the breach of that 
ancient and honorable and _hide- 
bound tradition above referred to. 

The big difference in the impres- 
sion on the public is due to the fact 
that the advertising has been 
blasted out of the classified sec- 
tion where it was missed by many 
readers not directly interested and 
placed in run-of-paper or preferred 
positions where it can’t easily be 
missed. 

oo 

In a way, this breach of tradi- 
tion is something of an achieve- 
ment. Advertising agencies have 
been talking themselves hoarse for 
years in the effort to bring it about, 
but without the least success. In- 
stitutional advertising, to a certain 
extent, yes. Special cruise adver- 
tising, sometimes. But the bread- 
and-butter, regular schedule, day 
in and day out copy, no. 

But a couple of years or so ago 
the North German Lloyd came for- 
ward with two new and spectacu- 
lar ships, the Bremen and Europa, 
which were expected to break some 
records and did. Under these ex- 
ceptional circumstances Lloyd was 
induced to forget tradition tempo- 
rarily and feature the sailing dates 
of these particular ships in pre- 
ferred positions. It paid. In fact 
it paid so well that the company 
followed the same practice with 
respect to its whole fleet. 

For a while the company had the 
new pasture to itself. But not 
for long. The demonstration was 
too impressive, and other com- 
panies followed suit, including 
some of the coastwise lines. Many 
readers who were never particu- 
larly impressed by steamship ad- 
vertising before are becoming con- 
scious of it, and another old 
tradition seems well on the way to 
oblivion. 

* * . 

In its house magazine the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company points 
out to store managers and its 
clerks that customers have a habit 
of asking questions, plenty of ques- 
tions. And the company wants its 
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Wherever 
MacGregor Sits 


* head of the table is 


wherever MacGregor sits. 


Even if it is a round 
conference table in a man- 
ufacturer’s office. 


Or a long narrow one in 
the high-up office of the 
advertising agency which 
handles his account. 


MacGregor alone may 
decide if the plant should 
open a branch in Portugal. 


If in an agency, Mac- 
Gregor may also make a 
solo decision about moving 


the office. 


But when it comes to 
choosing a list MacGregor 
has many advisors. 


Sometimes as many as 
forty different people have 
a finger in the pie of pre- 
liminary, tentative, revised 
and final lists. 


During all the time the 
selections are being made, 
and the changes, there is 
one fine way for publish- 
ers to keep their message 
before MacGregor and his 


friends, starting now. 


Advertise consistently in 
the pages of 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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TO— 
Advertising Agencies 


In New York City whose business does 
not warrant the full-time services of a 
competent accountant. 

A former agency accountant thoroughly 
familiar with agency details—will for a 
moderate fee, install and supervise book- 
keeping, billing and checking systems, 
handle monthly closings, prepare finan- 
cial statements and tax returns 

All contacts handled in strictest confi- 
dence. Can furnish unquestionable refer- 
ences. 

Those interested in further information 
address “‘H,” Box 195, Printers’ Ink. 


BOOKLETS On Enameled = 


Printed in Black Ink 
: Page Folder 5x7 


x9 
8 ‘* Booklet 6x9 
ps po x7... 








32 “ 6x9 
Write for prices on other printing 


Rue Publishing Cons | Denton, Md. 





Net Paid Circulation 
now 22,463 


Advertising Rates: Page, $135; 
half page, $67.50; quarter page, 
$33.75; one inch, minimum, 
$10.50. Classified, 75 cents a 
line, minimum order, $3.75. 
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customers to ask them. Kroger 
is also anxious to place the proper 
answers at the finger-tips of its 
clerks and store managers. 

This is done in a very interest- 
ing manner in “The Kroger \aga- 
zine.” In one article, for instance, 
a number of common questions are 
listed, together with the suggested 
answers. If a customer should ask 
a Kroger man, “Is it true that chain 
stores don’t contribute to charitable 
institutions and churches?” his an- 
swer should be something like the 
following : 

“No, madam, that is not true, 
Our company contributes heavily 
to community chests, good live 
chambers of commerce and many, 
many charitable institutions and 
churches. Whenever it’s at all pos- 
sible to do so, we never pass up 
a request of this nature. We want 
to be of help in matters such as 
this. However, there are times 
when we feel that we are unable 
to contribute to certain causes. 
After all, you know, in the big 
‘sense’ we are constantly contribut- 
ing to public betterment through 
our savings to customers.” 


New Accounts for Millar 
Agency 

The Millar Advertising Agency, In 
Los Angeles, has been appointed to di 
rect the advertising of the following a 
counts: Super Concrete Emulsions, Ltd 
Concrete Water Control, Ltd., the Uni 
versal Microphone Company, the J. M 
Willard Company and the Vibro-Tile 
Equipment Company, all of Los Angeles 
Business papers and direct mail are he 
ing used. Consumer papers will 
added later. 


Appoints Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap Agency 

United Investment Shares, Inc., Mil 
waukee, has appointed Klau-Van Pieter 
som- Dunlap Associates, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Newspapers and direct 
mail will be used. 


Elect Addison Vars 
Addison Vars, of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
advertising agency bearing his name, has 
been elected a director of the Buffale 
Chamber of Commerce, for a three-year 
term. 
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Milwaukee Club Elects 
Irwin Maier 
Maier, advertising manager of 
aukee Journal, has been elected 
president of the 
Milwaukee Adver- 
tising Club. Harry 
Hoffman has been 
elected vice - pres- 
ident; Walter 
Haise, secretary, 
and Alfred Gruen- 
wold, treasurer. 
The following have 
been elected to the 
ard of gover- 
nors: John Sheri- 
dan, retiring pres- 
ident; Wesley E. 
Schultz, retiring 
secretary; C. M. 
Cheadle, Jr., Lewis 
S. McMeekin and 
Arthur Beckman. 
Irving C. Bunt- 
man was named 
chairman of the 
ub’s committee to promote interest and 


Irwit 


the Mi 


Irwin Maier 


attendance for the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America convention to be held 
n New York in June. 

* * . 


The following have been elected to 
the board of governors of the St. Louis 
Advertising Club: V. J McGrath, Al 
Carr Gamble, W. 


Rose, J M. Sherrill, 
Norman Terry, Fred E. Winsor, A. C. 
Hoskins, and Kennett McMath. 
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Chicago Financial Advertisers 
Elect 


E. T. Cunningham, publicity director 
of Halsey, Stuart & Company, was 
elected president of the Chicago Finan- 
cial Advertisers at the annual election 
last week. Joseph J. Levin, A. G. 
Becker & Company, and Charles M. 
Redmon, Boulevard Bridge Bank, were 
named vice-presidents. Preston E. Reed, 
executive secretary of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association, was _ re-elected 
secretary. Dorothy Trevino, Personal 
Loan & Savings Bank, is the new trea- 
surer. 

H. Fred Wilson, Continental-IIlinois 
Bank & Trust Company and retiring 
president of the group, was elected to a 
two-year term on the board of directors. 
Other new directors elected for similar 
terms are: Milton H. Schwartz, Fore- 
man-State National Bank; Sumner 
Veazey, Peoples Trust & Savings Bank; 
Isabel Young, Kimbell Trust & Savings 
Bank, and Chester Price, National Bank 
of the Republic. 

* * * 


Niagara Falls Chamber 
Appoints H. G. Evans 


Harry G. Evans has been appointed 
advertising and publicity manager of the 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Chamber of Com- 
merce and its convention bureau. <A 
national advertising campaign is planned 
to stress the merits of Niagara Falls as 
a tourist and convention center. 























experience, 


of your experience. 
this advertisement. 





ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


We have an opening for a man of experience to 
manage a large crew of advertising salesmen and 
to contact some of our large clients. 
a man with newspaper and advertising agency 


Age between thirty and forty. 
be scrutinized most carefully. Write full details 
Our organization knows of 


Write “‘ALD,’’ Box 108, Station F 
New York City 


We prefer 


References will 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost seventy-five cents a line for 















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ESTABLISHED TRADE MONTHLY in 
large field can use services of experienced 
business-getter, with $5,000 to $15,000 
cash for important interest proportionate 
to investment. Box 835, Printers’ Ink. 


SPLENDID WEEKLY and job print- 
ing plant, Southern Pennsylvania, for 
sale by owner; excellent reasons; well 
equipped, well organized, making money; 
$5,000 cash gets it, including linotype 
five years old and files of 50 years. 
Herbert L. Grimm, The Gettysburg Times, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 














“TRADE PAPERS” 
Responsible, nationally known pub- 
lishing house will buy or otherwise 
take over one or several trade 
papers. Box 814, Printers’ Ink. 














EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
Serve 


Foremost Agencies and their clients 
with trained Adv’tg & Merchandising 
Personnel, at salaries ranging up to 
$25,000. For confidential interview see 
Waiter Lowen, 9-1 P.M. Vocational 
Bureau, 105 W. 40th St. (PEn 6-5389). 








General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to ne otiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919. 


Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secreta- 
ries, clerical. All placements by Elizabeth 
Muncy, for 10 years in charge of employ- 
ment bureau of AAAA. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
CAledonia 5-2611 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR for class 
magazine. Shopping department. Must 
be young; attractive personality. Salary 
and commission. State experience, age, 
salary desired. Box 1465, Suite 803, 
Times Bidg., New York. 




















Contact and Copy Man who has had 
wide agency experience on food and dairy 
products. Knowledge of distribution chan- 
nels and marketing methods essential. An 
excellent opportunity is available in Four-A 
New York City Agency. Box 825, P. | 





Wanted—Sales Manager by a large man- 
ufacturer of office equipment. Prefer, but 
not absolutely necessary, experience in 
office equipment field. Excellent opportu- 
nity. State age, experience and salary ex 
pected. Address Box 11, remus & Co., 
Advertising, 44 Broad Street, New York. 





Metropolitan Sales Manager 
wanted by leading firm in its apparel 
field. Applicants must be well acquainted 
with department store merchandising as 
practiced in New York and adjacent 
markets. A big opportunity with a lead 
ing advertiser for the man who can 
qualify. Give full details in application 
Box 815, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES- 
PROMOTION EXECUTIVE 
Machinery manufacturer, leaders in their 
line, have an unusual opening for man, 
35- 40, capable of efficiently handling direct 
mail and Trade Journal copy; making im- 
pressive talks before trade associations 
Give résumé of education ond experience 
including present connection and compen- 
sation, together with recent photograph 
All applications will be treated strictly con- 








fidential. Will interview promptly five of 
the most likely candidates. Box 830, P. | 
WANTED 


AN ASSISTANT WHO CAN 
BECOME ADVERTISING MANAGER 
We are looking for a man, 28 to 38 years 
of age, who within a year’s time can 
qualify as advertising manager of one of 
America’s first hundred national adver 
tisers, the leaders in the industry and 
growing rapidly. 

A general knowledge of the distribution 
of package goods is especially desirable 
While a man’s past experience in acver- 
tising and selling will be rated very high, 
character, education, intelligence and phy- 
sical qualifications will play a most im- 
pas part in selection. The man must 

ave every earmark of good sales and 
advertising executive ability, but modest 
enough to be willing to prove his skill 
by, starting humbly and working his way 
quickly into a hard hitting successful 
oO nization. 

is is an opportunity primarily for a 
man who feels he has not arrived but is 
anxious to make a few sacrifices to build 
a real business career in a well reputed 
growing organization. Box 829, P. I 
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COPY MAN WANTED—Used to writ- 
ing advertising copy for household appli- 
ances. Unusual opportunity. Record of 
previous employment and samples of 
work to accompany application. Box 
821, Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS _ 
Small New York Advertising Agency 
would like to share suite of beautifully 


furnished offices with another small agency 
or publisher representative. Four attrac- 
tive offices, large open working space, re- 
ception room, $250.00 per month. New 
York Central district. No lease. No 
consolidation. Box 819, Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—24, with creative ability in 
lettering and layout wishes position of- 
fering advancement rather than large 
salary Samples on _ request. Box 
818, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
Fifteen years’ agency, publication, direct 
mail, advertising manager experience; 
worked with salesmen and secured direct 
results. Box 826, Printers’ Ink. 


Educated Experienced Man wants 
New York City agency for some- 
thing selling to large advertisers. 
Address Box 89, New York Press Club. 


VERSATILE WRITER—ex perienced 
editor, publicity man and capable photog- 
rapher who has ably served national con- 
cerns—desires a permanent connection or 
will buy into a small publication or pho- 
tography organization. Box 822, P. I. 


AGENCY EXECUTIVE earning $6,509 
a year, unhappily situated, will make 
financial sacrifice for suitable Mid-West 
connection. Ripe, successful copy, con- 
tact, merchandising, selling experience. 
Good personality, clean record, highest 
references. Box 834, Printers’ Ink. 


TO A TRADE PAPER PUBLISHER: 


I can show you how to sell more 177 
tising by concentrated sales promotion. 
have edited trade papers, sold space, me. 
moted sales, etc. Full or part time basis. 
tox 820, Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MAN —college graduate with 
experience in manufacturing, follow-up, 
accounts a, order filling and 
cor sires position with pub- 
lisher. Box 832, Printers’ Ink. 


FIGURE ARTIST 

Experienced layout man, Art 
Director and creator of modern ideas. 
Now employed with 4A agency, but 
want new connection with 4A agency or 
large printing house. Young and mar- 
ried. ox 827, Printers’ Ink. 














NOW is the time to put new life 
into your advertising. 

Now, more than ever, you need an 
art director who will not only produce 
unusual layouts and modern, creative 
design—but furnish sound, practical 
IDEAS to increase sales. Box S31, P. 1. 


CcCOPY—CONTACT 
College man, 28, who has bought and sold 
advertising—now with a small agency— 
has contacts and plans which can be devel- 
oped into business. Correspondence invited 
from agencies that can offer good coopera- 
tion plus a small salary. Has a fertile 
mind and a flexible pen. Box 823, P. I. 








Salesman-Salesmanager open for propo- 
sition; age 38; college graduate; now suc- 
cessfully selling an intangible product 
(past 11 years same concern). Covers New 
England and New York from Boston in 
person and via salesmen whom he se- 
cures, trains, and directs. Financially 
responsible. Box 828, Printers’ Ink. 


I Heartily Recommend This 
ADVERTISING SECRETARY 
She has handled for three years the _Pro- 
duction details of direct-mail campaigns, 
dealer-correspondence, etc., for one of 
my clients. She is unusually intelligent, 
thoroughly efficient and has a pleasant 

personality. Box 816, Printers’ Ink. 


WOMAN SALES BUILDER 


With promotion, styling and marketing, 
I am now increasing sales for a product 
you know 


CAN | DO THE SAME FOR YOURS? 


Write Box 817, Printers’ Ink. 

















PUBLICITY EXPERT 
Experienced in handling big projects, de- 
sires connection in executive capacity 
with reliable firm or advertising agency. 
Capable of building up strong department 
in agency or outlining and conducting 
campaigns that will produce results. 
Box 833, Printers’ Ink. 

This Good Man Wants a Good Job 
Seven years—four with large department 
store—last three with 4-A agency, doing 
creative work of every type on many ac- 
counts, contacting several regularly. Age 
30, married, no children. Forceful, re- 
sot irceful, tactful, enthusiastic, well liked. 
Wants copy, contact or creative-contact 
Position with any agency, or vertising 
manager’s berth. Salary NOT the first 
consideration. Box 813, Printers’ Ink. 








CAUTION 


Applicants for positions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. We are frequently in re- 
ceipt of large packages, burst open, in a 
condition that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable piec®s of printed matter, 
copy, drawings, etc. Advertisers receiv- 
ing quantities of samples from numerous 
applicants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling and re- 
turning promptly all samples entrusted 
to them. 
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) Liberty 


I/lustrators 
«| Who Appear In Coming Issues 


They typify the artistic standards which have helped to 
make Liberty the most-asked-for magazine. This is a 
definite announcement of 

their continuance: 


ANOTHER WaLLace MorGAN 
WRITER CLAYTON KNIGHT 


Coming in Liberty NorMaAN Price 
W. T. Benpa 
James MontGoMERY FLAGG 








Rico ToMAso 

W. D. STEvENs 
HerBert M. Stoops 
W. F. HerrLanp 





Liberty's seven-year-old edi- 
torial formula of human, 
Whe wil el Oe newsy, concise stories and 
story of the strangest features, written by capable 
murder mystery. in all authors and illustrated by 
American crime. famous artists, will remain 
unchanged save for the im- 
provements natural to any 
.... 14 [vital idea. More magazine buyers ask for this formula 
——— [than any other and more ask now than ever before. 


S. S. Van Dine 
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DENTIFRICE 


manufacturers 


during the first 4 months 
of this year used more 
lines of advertising in The 
Chicago Tribune than in 
all the Chicago evening 
papers combined. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


Average Net Paid Circulation, April, 1931: 
Daily, in excess of 815,000; 
Sunday, more than 1,025,000 


Eastern Adv. Office New England Adv. Office 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
220 E. 42nd St. 718 Chamber of Com. Bidg. 
Southern Adv. Office Western Adv. Office 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 820 Kohli Bidg. 





